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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Our Madonna and child are Amelia V. Swenningsen and 
her son Peter. At the time this picture was taken, Mrs. 
Swenningsen was the youngest mother in All Souls Univer- 
salist Church, Brooklyn, New York. The photograph was 
made by the proud husband and father, Jack Swenningsen 
who graciously loaned us this beautiful plate. 


Raymond J. Baughan, one of our associates, author and 
Universalist minister, has put us all in his debt again with 
his lovely poem, Let Wonder Hold the Door. 


William Wallace Rose with more than a touch of prophecy 
and a strain of poetry testifies to his faith in Imperishable 
Christmas. 


A. Lynn Booth, minister of the First Universalist Church 
of Buffalo, New York, offers a fruitful source of Advent heart 
searching in At the Sign of the Closed Door. 


John van Schaick, Jr., Editor Emeritus of The CHRISTIAN 
LEADER has a message to every Universalist on our Christian 
imperative to continue full scale relief to suffering Europe in 
Those Hungry Eyes. 


Vivian T. Pomeroy begins another series of most delight- 
ful stories in this number with Character. 


Dorothy Tilden Spoerl, Universalist minister and wise 
counselor in religious education, writes on Christmas in 
Church and Home in this number. 


Mason F. McGinness, minister of Grace Universalist 
Church, Lowell, Massachusetts and Chairman of our Social 
Action Commission has a practical proposal to all of us in 
Amnesty for Christmas. 


Francis L. Hurwitz, former head of the New England 
office of the Anti Defamation League and now public relations 
counselor tells us The Significance of Hanukah. 
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be a reminder of the giver for twelve months ? 
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Emmanuel: The Word Is Made Flesh 


HRISTMAS is man’s song of allegiance to light 

and life. Under its lyric spell, in deeds of 
gracious kindness he celebrates the triumph of light 
- over darkness, and of life over death. 

In spite of death, comes new life: “Unto us a child 
is born.” At the center of Christmas is the eternal 
child. Even if he be cradled in a stable, around that 
child is concentrated all the light and warmth of 

-human hope, human affection, and human courage. 

Man is not defeated by old age and death. He 
moves on to new victories in new lives. So the child 
is hope made manifest. 

Maas, when he is most truly man, is not like the 
lonely beast of the forest, hunted and hunting. He 
belongs to a family. He is bound by ties of affection 
to those he knows, and by feelings of goodwill to those 
whom he knows not. The circle of light and warmth 
around the child includes father and mother. It 
enfolds within its blessed glow humble workmen and 

_ proud rulers of men. The child is love incarnate. 

Man. under God, is invincible. He will not sur- 
render his destiny to the forces of cynicism, hate, and 
despair. Bethlehem’s scene shines against a dark 

“background of cruelty and suffering, a light to lighten 

the. world. So it was and so it is. In the warmth of 
that light, men took courage and built a new world on 
the wreckage of a worn-out society. The child is 
“courage born anew in human hearts. 

Hope, love, courage; this is the divine. message. 
This is the Word of the God of history to the sons of 

men. “And the Word was made flesh and dwelt among 
us... . In Him was life and the life was the light of 


men.” 


Not once, and not only in David’s city long ago, 
but in every generation and in every nation where men 
have had the courage to love their fellowmen and 
strive hopefully for a better world, that “Word was 
made flesh” and lived in the lives of men. 


Emmanuel! God is still with us. The Word is 
made flesh and dwells among men. Against the somber 
background of this world’s woe shines the bright light 
of the reborn Christ. It shines in every generous act 
of good will by which men help to lift the load of 
suffering from the backs of their fellowmen. It shines 
in every hopeful effort to reconcile man to his brother 
man. It illumines and warms the world wherever men 
with courageous good will attack the evils of our time. 

The headlines say “Strikes,” “Persecutions,” 
“Hunger,” “Disease.” The spirit of Christmas in 
millions of lives unknown and unrecorded in headlines 
settles strikes, abolishes persecutions, relieves hunger, 
and heals disease. 

Be of good cheer. God is not dead. Christ is born 
and reborn yet again in hearts of hope and courage and 


good will. 


* * * * * * * 


On Christmas Eve, 1945, a party of American 
young people were in Moscow, guests of the Soviet 
government. They had been hospitably received and 
courteously treated, but it was Christmas Eve and 
they were in a strange land whose people seemed to 
know not Christmas, and so they were a homesick lot 
of youngsters. True, they had been invited to a party 
at the American Embassy. They went and enjoyed 
the conventional holiday affair. That helped some. 
They even dared to try a few carols on their way back 
to the hotel. 

In spite of all this, however, it was a bleak little 
band that reported to the desk for room keys. The 
clerk acted:strangely. She refused to give up any key 
except the one to the room of the delegation head. 
Wondering at her actions and unable to discuss the 
matter freely in Russian they followed their leader to 
his room. Then, they understood. In the center of 
the room was an exquisite little Christmas tree com- 
plete with every detail of decoration. There were 
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candles and sweets and little presents for each one. 
Beside the tree was a note signed by the Russian 
young people who had been entertaining them. It 
read, “We know how much Christmas means to you 
in America. We thought you would like to have a 
party by yourselves. Season’s Greetings.” 

“In this simple act of gracious hospitality so 
modestly done, says Ann Postma, Universalist member 
of the group, those homesick American young people 
found the spirit of Christmas in Soviet Russia.” They 
talked long around their precious tree. It’s lights 
brightened their minds and warmed their hearts. It 
renewed their hope for a better world of understand- 
ing among peoples. It deepened their affection for 
their Russian friends and the nation they represented. 
It strengthened their courage to do their part to 
rebuild a war-torn world. Though some of those young 
people were away from home for the first time in their 
lives, and far from home, they all went to bed with 
the song of Christmas in their hearts. 


OUR STEWARDSHIP 


Every church should be supported by the genera- 
tion which it serves. Every church should support 
every project of its parent organization. Every church 
member should wholeheartedly accept his duty as a 
steward under God and faithfully carry out that duty 
in his church, his community and his world. This is 
our reasonable service as free Christians. 

If these high obligations were universally carried 
out in all our churches, no church would depend on 
income from endowment to help pay the coal bill or 
the minister’s salary and so make few demands on 
its membership. The money from funds raised by 
other generations would be used for purposes of ex- 
pansion of services and outreach to the unmet needs 
of community and world. If these obligations were 
carried out universally, no local church would live 
comfortably by itself, to itself, and for itself. All 
local churches would support all of the services and 
outreach programs of their denominational body. 

To realize these ideals of churchmanship is a 
primary objective of our Five Year Program of Ad- 
vance. Rededicating ourselves and our churches to 
the moral and spiritual tenets of liberal religion means 
working out better programs in our churches. It 
means taking our stewardship under God more serious- 
ly in every phase of religious work. 

To this end, the second section of the current 
Universalist Church Plan Book is devoted to “Steward- 
ship—Education and Giving.” Here, in a straight- 
forward manner, are outlined methods for helping 
churches achieve their reasonable service as free Chris- 
tian fellowships. Read this useful manual and use 
it in your church planning. 
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JUDGE AND MRS. GALER 


Judge Roger S. Galer of Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, is now ~ 
the oldest living ex-president of the Universalist 
Church of America. He is still actively engaged in the _ 
practice of law as head of the firm of Galer, Galer and 
Galer, his partners being his grandsons, Ben A. and 
Roger S. Galer, Jr. His younger grandson re-entered 
the firm this year after four years in the army. A 
personal letter, not intended for publication tells us 
that the Rev. Laura Bowman Galer, this wife, fully 
recovered from illness, now preaches alternate Sundays 
in the Universalist and Congregational churches of 
Mt. Pleasant. Mrs. Galer also fills many speaking 
engagements in Iowa for women’s clubs and other 
organizations. 

Universalists will not soon forget the years of labor 
of these gifted leaders of the church. 


LABOR HAS DUTIES AS WELL AS RIGHTS 


Herbert Morrison, English laborite, now Lord 
President of the London County Council, and as such, 
right hand man to Prime Minister Attlee, spoke frankly 
about the duties of labor as well as its rights recently. 
At a meeting of the Trades Union Congress, Brighton, — 
England, Mr. Morrison said that, “A new status of 
the worker involves social duties as well as social 
rights.” This son of a London “bobby” laid down the 
responsibility of employers to treat labor not as a 
commodity but as a service rendered by, “responsible 
citizens.” He did not hesitate however, to call his 
fellow laborites to faithful performance of their duties. 

American labor could well afford to take some 
lessons in responsibility from their more experienced 
British brethren in this matter of social responsibilities. 
It is to the best interests of American labor that it 
assume responsibility commensurate with rights de- | 
manded. 


THE SCRATCH PAD 

This old scribe has seen a great many strange things 
in his years of labor among the liberals, but nothing 
that quite matches the rash of ecclesiastical collars 
lately broken out about the necks of otherwise promis- 
ing parsons of our Zion. We don’t like the clerical 
haberdashery much, neither do we tear our hair ovet 
it. What matters is whether or not these young men 
have the character and brains needed to make Uni- 
versalism strong in this reactionary old world. We 
believe they have. 


* * * * 


“That smoke you see on the western horizon,” 
writes Bill (the Rev. William G.) Schneider, “comes” 
from Waterloo, Iowa—grand people going ahead full 
steam. Very happy.” That is the kind of parish 
report that rejoices the heart of this old scribe. 
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Let Wonder Hold the Door 


Prophetic is this night, 
Freighted with meanings men have gleaned 
from all their groping years. 


You need not stay outside. 
Poor, wretched, stained, tho life may be, 
There is no lock on the door 
And you need bring no key, 
Only this sense of holy mystery 
that holds you wonder-eyed, 
This tenderness that reaches out to men, 
This surging love, 
rising like yearning, 
lingering a wistful memory. 


Stand in the mystic light and know 

All that we have in common 

And something-more than common 

Gathered and focused in our hearts, 
lamps of an everlasting sun, 

Even in dark, reflected by the stars. 


Older than Bethlehem, yet young, 
Deep in the universal life, 
Half-felt, half-understood, 

A vision and a faith, 

Revealing what we are, and God. 


And voices that proclaim the birth 
shall sing when we shall sleep. 


Raymonp J. BAUGHAN 
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Imperishable Christmas 


William Wallace Rose 


OU’D almost think that Christmas would die of 

discouragement, for all that it has had to contend 
with these nineteen hundred years. December after 
December this pageant of hope becomes a pageant of 
hope deferred. Year after year Christmas comes to 
a world not half good enough for it. Where today is 
He who was born King of Kings and Lord of Lords? 
Where today is the government that was to rest on His 
shoulders? The princes of darkness, still rule wide 
areas of the world, and greed and ill will, suspicion 
and strife are echoes to the song the angels sang. 

So it would seem to require all that a man has of 
fortitude and faith to keep Christmas. Fortitude and 
faith; and perhaps a little self-hypnosis. Actually, 
nothing of the kind is indicated. Christmas was made 
for times like these. The first Christians showed their 
colors in times like these. When people sigh and say 
the times are dark in which to keep the Nativity, they 
forget the most striking thing about the Nativity was 
the darkness of the times; dark, because men’s thoughts 
were dark with fear and of greed and lust and sense- 
less cruelty. 

Strip the Christmas Story of its icing and tinsel 
and you get a grim picture indeed. Jesus was born 
in the reign of the Emperor Octavian, the Caesar 
Augustus of history—Augustus meaning the august, 
the divine, one! Octavian was as bad as the worst of 
the Roman tyrants. His satrap was Herod, bloody 
Herod, not only murderer of children, but of his own 
kin. His son, another Herod, with whom Jesus had 
to deal in manhood, was worse than his sire. The 
parents of Jesus had gone to Bethlehem to enroll for 
the tax which stripped people of their very living. 
And was there no room in the inn because of racial 
and religious prejudice? These were intense in that 
day. Whatever the reason, a human child had to be 
born in the filthy stable of beasts, and cradled in a 
manger, the only clean spot. 

In happier times, we gloss over and prettify the 
ugly overtones of this tale. But if we are speaking 
of the darkness of our present times, then we need 
to hark back to the times in which Christmas first 
cast its divine light. For a new kind of life did come 
into the world on the night the Saviour was born. 
And that life, as St. John said, was the Light of the 
World: .John wrote his comment long after the event. 
It was from the perspective of years that he was able 
to say—‘‘the light is still shining in the darkness, for 
the darkness has never been able to put it out.” In 
other words, it was still dark in St. John’s declining 
years, but there was Light. 

And that is the promise of Christmas to this very 
hour. Not that the world is still dark—it always has 
been dark when compared with the Light—but that 
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we have a beacon shining across the centuries which 
all the hosts of evil have not been able to destroy. 
Imperishable Christmas! 

So let us get this matter straight. We do not have 
to reconcile the light of Christmas with the darkness of 
today. Just the reverse. We have to reconcile the 


_ darkness of today with the light of Christmas. For 


the meaning of Christmas has never changed, nor has 
its spirit ever been compromised. The Christ-Child 
cradled in a manger still means the supreme worth of 
every human personality. The magi kings bringing 
their gifts to a forlorn family in a stable still means 
the kind of treasure the wisest of men always bring 
to the divine possibilities in every human situation. 
The song the shepherds heard still tells the truth about 
men as children of God, who should live together as 
brethren in the great family of mankind. And the 
star of promise still rides the skies as the lodestar of 
men of good will and sacrificial spirit. 

Does anyone need to reconcile these eternal verities 
with anything as passing as the world we live in, with 
its wars and power politics? Rather, it is the world 
of war and power polities which stands in judgment 
before these eternal truths. It is we ourselves who are 
condemned to endless toil and sweat, blood and tears, 
till we end our long neglect of these eternal truths. 
Christmas and the message it brings every twenty- 
fifta of December are beyond the mutations of time, 
or the expediencies of any special situation. For it 
marks the influence of One who is still the unspent 
and inexhaustible foree which the future. 
Christmas! 

So as I say, you’d think Christmas would die of 
discouragement and of hopes deferred until you remem- 
ber the Day celebrates the coming of One who said 
the kingdom of God is like a man sowing seed, the 
seed coming up, he knoweth not how, first the blade, 
then the ear, then the full grain in the ear. Slow it 
was in the beginning, and slow it is now, this coming 
of the kingdom. And slow it will be in the future, no 
doubt—line upon line, precept upon precept, ‘here a 
little and there a little. But it’s coming yet “that 
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men shall brothers be,” and that each “shall sit 
every man under his yine_and under his fig tree, and 
none shall “‘make..them: afraid.” For there'll always 
be a Christmas. And someday, Christmas will be 
always. 

So a Merry Christmas! We mean it absolutely. 
Joy to the world! Sure, the days are dark with fore- 
bodings and heavy’ with fears. But it was dark, too, 
baek in old Judea. And the heaviness then was that 
of those who knew no hope. We are not so bereft. 

Nor is this being written merely to fit the amenities 
_of the season, the usual Christmas fluff. Far from it. 
Christmas needs no coddling, no careful sheltering 
fram the ugly facts of life. Christmas is tough. 

That is why we dare to celebrate the day with 
symbols of tenderness and fragility. That is why we 
deck -the house with holly and trim the tree with 
ornaments. as insubstantial as a bubble. Christmas 
itself has such solid substance that it may safely be 
_left to the insubstantialities—to candles that flicker 

in the lightest breeze, to mystic voices that come to 


“The Sign of The 
Closed Door” 


A. Lynn Booth 


HAT was the name of the inn where Christ was 
bérn in Bethlehem? Someone has called it; “The 
Sign of the Closed Door.” And the innkeeper? Who 
was he, and what were his thoughts as he looked back 
upon that night of nights? “If I had only known—” 
“Of course, if I had known who they were...” But 
he did not. Now the innkeeper is forgotten, his very 
name unknown, while Joseph and Mary against whom 
she shut his door are remembered forever. 
If only some inner voice could have warned that 
innkeeper, Fate that night was knocking at his door! 
- But the inn was full. Yet if only he had known that his 
inti by the roadside would be forever the center of the 
“ghze of men and that the lantern in its window would 
light the world to God! 
~The innkeeper of Bethlehem, shutting his door 
on Christ, taking his lantern and going to bed, sleep- 
Ing while the angels sang and a new world was being 
-born, is a picture of man’s well-nigh incurable 
“apathy. No time for stars! How was he to hear amid 
the thousand clamors of the inn! Are we, too, over 
busy and preoccupied, afraid of taking the stranger 
to our arms, of leaving the lamp-lit circle of life and 
taking a leap into the dark? Can you see yourself— 
can I see myself—in this old innkeeper? But perhaps 
he wasn’t old. Perhaps he was young, or middle-aged, 
like some of us! For we, too, take our candle, lock 
the door, and so to bed, and do not hear the cry in 
the stable or the song in the dark. Yet while we 
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lonely watchers in silent places, to wondrous tales that 
laugh at logic, to the lovelight in the eyes of children, 
and to the heart’s elation in the pure joy of doing good. 


_And this substantiality of Christmas is the sub- 
stantiality of love itself. For Christmas is love in- 
carnate. Hate is the weak thing that goes to pieces 
at the first show of opposition. Fear is the poor thing 
that needs the protection of armed might. The ar- 
rogant assumption of the right to lord it over lesser 
breeds is the hollow thing that cracks at the first 


doubt of its own authority. Love is the thing that 
lasts. 


At Christmas, let us remember the Lord of Love, 
the man who in shortest time and with scantiest 
material and under the most unpromising circumstances 
managed to make of ‘human life the divinest thing 
ever seen on this planet. And remembering, let us 
renew our faith in the power of men of good will and 
of sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and progressively 
establish the kingdom of love on earth. 


sleep, out there in the darkness, the vision waits for | 
us, the great stars shine. God knocks upon the door. 

What were the innkeeper’s thoughts the following 
morning? Did he sleep through the night? There is’ 
no peace for men when God is about until they do His 
will. I can see the innkeeper putting his head out of 
the window, rubbing his sleepy eyes, his wife telling 
him to get back into bed. I can see him gazing at 
the morning sky, the stars so near he could almost 
touch them, a strange, clear light that was no 
ordinary dawn breaking upon the hills, and footsteps 
under his window. What were those shepherds doing, 
about so early, and why had they left their flocks? 

Then, like the rest of them, he took his lantern 
and went to the stable. That is the point. The stable 
held the secret. If we grudge the Christ-Child hos- 
pitality, the stable is good enough for him. The Christ 
may be born in us. Our home and heart may be His 
cradle. But if we refuse him, he will still come. He 
will always be coming, and all our life we shall be 
‘fnaunted by what we have missed. For there is no 
eluding him. History repeats itself. 

While men sleep, God is awake. While they fight, 
the angels sing. In the dark, Christ is born. 

: * * * * 
THE INNOCENTS, 1946 

Narrow were the lanes of David’s city 
So far and cold was the Star’s light, 
And the narrow shadows were God’s pity 
That covered the long road to Judah’s night. 


Burrow where the soil sighs under the frost; 

The grave obliterates the will. 

Death fattens and we calculate the cost. 

Dear God! The Infant and the Mother wander still. 
os Séan Herron 
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“Those Hungry Eyes” 


John van Schaick, Jr. 


I was hungry and ye gave me to eat; ...I was a 
stranger, and ye took me in; naked and ye clothed 


3) 


me. 


ad 6 UT what can keep a man’s mind home,” says 
Baughan in Undiscovered Country, “when 
round the earth are cries, no house, no bread, no 
friendly hands—Those ‘hungry eyes?” 


Perhaps the trouble is that we are too far away 
from “those hungry eyes.” We do not see them. We 
realize only vaguely their existence, or perhaps our 
minds are hardened by all kinds of appeals. Is it 
possible that the sin against the Holy Ghost of which 
theologians ‘have made so much is nothing more or 
less than this terrible hardening of our lives of which 
we are only half conscious, but which we allow to go 
on? 


Whatever the explanation, the truth is clear; our 
minds are too much at home just now. And with 
some justification what with strikes, politics, prices 
_and scarcities. 


We are slowly talking ourselves in t'he direction of 
a depression. The stock market is in the doldrums. 
And yet seldom in history have we had such a crop. 
Our barns, our store houses, our grain elevators are 
bursting with the abundance of our prairies and our 
hill farms. We have had to make unnumbered thou- 
sands of stacks in the open to care for the surplus. 
Bank deposits are at a high level. 


There is not a thing the matter with us just now 
except that we had rather raise hell than mine coal 
or grind grain. 

If we have ears to hear, there are cries for help 
from all over Europe and from the Orient. Holland 
and Belgium are on their feet, Britain is carrying on 
bravely and tenaciously, the Scandinavian countries 
have butter for their bread. But Italy, Germany, 
Austria, and Hungary are in desperate need of food 
and fire, and Russia is grim-because of her suffering. 


What responsible men tell us about slow starvation 
in the British and American zones of Germany is ap- 
palling: What General Mark Clark on his recent visit 
had to say about the lands once in the proud Austro- 
Hungarian empire come straight from the heart. It 
was this same Mark Clark who went to a Universalist 
family for a wife, who strengthened the hands of those 
churches and individuals who are trying to help the 
situation. General Clark told the people of the United 
States to go on sending private packages of food and 
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clothing and to continue all other forms of private 
relief because the task is so stupendous that govern 
ments cannot possibly do it all. Here are the march 
ing orders for Christians, Jews, and all good men. 


The Universalist Church in conjunction with the 
Unitarian Service Committee has been taking one 
little corner of the load and lifting with the mone 
and supplies that Universalists and their friends have 
made available. Many Dutch families are happier 
and stronger, because of the presence of Carleton 
Fisher in Holland and the food and clothing that he 
has made count. Unquestionably he could haye 
stayed on and have found plenty to do that needed} 
to be done. But the Universalist Church is in Europe 
not simply to do good but to do the urgent. It is 
the starving areas that cannot wait. We are not} 
simply fighting discomfort but we are fighting death. 
And it is a death that is worse than death in battle. 
It is from slow starvation, tuberculosis. pneumonia, | 
and diseases of malnutrition. 


So we are now in the areas that General Mark 
Clark has told us about and that ery to high heaven | 
for aid. Does it make any difference to us that. 
Austria and Hungary were in the iron grip of the: 
Nazis? Yes—it puts us on the side of one who long 
ago said, “If thine enemy hunger, feed him.” It is 
natural to go to our friends first but it would cut the | 
ground out from under our noblest professions if we 
did not do all in our power for former enemies. 


A hard boiled newspaper man, broadcasting from 
Berlin recently said that in the American zone of 
Germany the ration had been cut so that it could 
mean nothing but slow starvation. But he added, 
“We Americans over here eat well, perhaps better 
than you do at home. A chaplain ironically put the 
situation perfectly by his emphasis on the key words 
in the twenty third Psalm. ‘The Lord is my shepherd. 
T shall not want. ... Thou preparest a table before me 
in the presence of mine enemies.” 


This correspondent felt as many Americans felt 
after a perfect Thanksgiving dinner when they read 
of the gratitude of a Japanese or Chinese family for 
a handful of rice or the hunger of a German boy as 
he sniffed a bowl of thin soup. 


There is but one way in which we can keep our 
self respect these days and that is to reach out through 
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the service committees to help where we can. Chris- 
tamty and Crisis for November 11, 1946 published 
figures that showed that the American Friends Service 
Committee and the Mennonites in the first year of 
operation for Germany contributed in pounds an 
amount equal or in excess of the total amount con- 
tributed by all other Protestant churches. “Here is 
an opportunity,” says the paper, “for Christian con- 
scjerite to express itself in terms of much greater 
generosity for the need is desperate.’ Two thirds 
of the school children in the American zone of Germany 
have “inadequate shoes for winter,’ to mention only 
one item of desperate need. 
far these areas of central Europe, additional food 
will make possible a supplemental meal for school 
children which in many cases is supplemental only in 
a figurative sense. The children have little else. 

“That’s why I want to get home,” said a G.I. in 
Germany as he watched an American movie. “Be- 
cause you want movies,” asked his friend. “No,” said 
the G.I, “because I want to look at people who have 
enough to eat so that you don’t feel sorry for them 
all of the time.” If only church people could see what 
happens to a pair of shoes, a warm suit, or a can of 
hash from the United States they would often be 
moved to tears. They would feel sorry that they had 
not done more and glad that their eyes had at last 
been opened. 
__ The United Nations Relief Administration is going 
out of business December 31. It ‘has spent three bil- 
lion, eight hundred million dollars, distributed twenty- 
five million tons of supplies and saved the lives of 
fifty million people in fifteen countries. It has sent 
overseas,*food, medical supplies, clothing, agricultural, 
mining, transport, and electrical machinery. UNRRA 
has met the emergency. Several countries are back 
on their feet. Austria, Hungary, Italy, and Germany 
remain in a state of famine and large areas in some 
‘other countries need help. Congress will deal with 
the question of further relief by our government, but 
how long it is that statesmen take to do things. 

Universalists can render a service whose influence 
no man can measure by contributions of money and 
; clothing and shoes to our relief committee making 
the, gift a liquid asset without designation so that it 
can be used where the opportunity becomes especially 
our 6wn urgent task in European relief. They can 
help also by showing intelligent interest in measures 
- proposed for further help by our government. 

If Universalists find people dismayed by reports of 
failure here and there in what has been done by 
UNRRA, let them remember that Lehman and La- 


‘Guardia have corrected every abuse as quickly as it : 


occurred, and that the percentage of abuse has been 
“infinitesimal and that no relief job in history has ever 
been carried through without a percentage of error. 

On Thanksgiving night at Plymouth, LaGuardia 
said to the Town Meeting of the Air, “We, who this 
day ‘have had enough, should make it clear that all 
‘in this world should get something. 


On that platform, Universalists take their stand. 
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Character 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


UITE often in my short travels I have to drive 

through Somerville; and I am sure that, if I lived 
there, I would very much like many things in Somer- 
ville. 

But to a mere outsider Somerville is not more 
beautiful nor more exciting than other places. On 
entering Somerville for the first time one would not 
exclaim: “Ah! This is the one place for me. If I lived 
here, all my troubles would melt away.” 

This only makes it clear that astonishing and 
lovely things happen in unlikely places. 

For in Somerville lived three dogs—Ted, a four 
year old Airedale; Jerry, a crippled Alsatian with only 
three legs; and a terrier named Spud. 

These three dogs, belonging to different masters, 
were always together. Some of the neighbours called 
them “The Three Musketeers.” They went and came 
on their explorations—and no doubt on their fights— 
together. 

One fine Sunday the Three Musketeers went off to 
the Northern Artery upon some errand known only to 
themselves. Ted and Spud got across, but Jerry was 
hit by a car, the owner of which never stopped. Jerry 
rolled over, fatally hurt. As he lay there dying in the 
road, Ted came back and took his place by him, caring 
nothing that cars whizzed past. Ted allowed nobody 
to come near Jerry. 

Soon a highway patrol and two policemen appeared. 
They had come from headquarters. But the officers 
could not get near Jerry to end his pain by shooting 
him. Ted was covering him all the time. - 


Finally, one of the officers hit upon an idea. Ted 
must be made to move. But how? 


The younger of the two policemen came up, and 
he pretended—only pretended to kick Jerry. Then he 
ran. Ted leapt at him, pursued him, and took a piece 
out of his trousers. While Ted was pursuing the 
policeman, the other officer with his gun put poor 
Jerry out of his misery, and lifted him into the wagon. 


Then Ted came back, looked blindly around, and 
lay down on the spot where Jerry had been. Nothing 
could move him from that spot. He lay there for 
hours. Only later and with great difficulty did Ted’s 
master persuade him to go home. 


Some people would say that it was only instinct in 
Ted. But other people will think that something quite 
lovely happened on the Northern Artery at an hour 
when many of us were in church. It was something 
which means standing together, guarding the helpless, 
never deserting a good comrade, loyalty to the last. 

Ted was only an Airedale terrier. But he had a bit 
of something which I would rather have for myself 
and for you than anything else in the world. It is 
called Character. 
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Christmas in Church 
and Home 
Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


Christmas in church and home, not Christmas in church or home, this 
So often the entire religious content 
of Christmas is at church, the entire pagan content in the home. No 
wonder that the children are confused even judging their confusion apart 


should be our aim for the season. 


from the over-excitement so attendant upon the season. 


VEN in the liberal church which does not see the 

birth of Jesus as the arrival of a long heralded 
Messiah, the unique son of God, there is room for 
both emotion and meaning in the service at the church. 
The myths of Christmas are with us, whatever we 
believe about them, and they are ever present in the 
world of our children. The wisemen bearing gifts, 
the shepherds coming to worship, even the angel chorus 
above the plains. How then can we say that, because 
the child cannot understand them, they should be 
ignored? To ignore these stories does not keep them 
from the child. Every magazine that comes into the 
‘house has some of the myth of Christmas pictured 
in it. Every card that we receive contains one or 
more of these elements, even the shop windows in the 
down town stores repeat over and over the words that 
are so ancient. True or not, the Christmas drama 
has, through the centuries taken on meaning and 
emotional content which should not be denied children. 
Through countless ages, men have sung the Christmas 
carols. Through ageless years, they have repeated the 
words of the angel song. Through all the centuries. 
they have repeated to one another the Christmas 
stories as they have come down to us. This is a rich 
heritage from the past, and our church service should 
contain the values it has. Let our church service 
be full of candles, and carols, of the rich tradition and 
emotion of the past. 

But, at the same time, let us interpret these things 
to the child as he becomes old enough to understand 
them. The interpretation will enrich the experience, 
not destroy it. Jesus was so great a teacher that 
men felt as though the world must have rejoiced at 
his birth. People have many different ideas as to who 
and what Jesus was, and as we look at the words of 
the carols,.we can begin to appreciate what these ideas 
are. (What a rich introduction to the comparative 
study of denominational ideas the Christmas carols 
and traditions could be.) Artists have striven, each 
in his own way, to picture Christmas as they thought 
it must have been. It has never shaken my joy at 
the Christmas Carols to know that I could not share 
the intellectual views which went into the choice of 
words and phrases, why should it for any child? My 
child’s delight at the Christmas Creche with its 
mother and baby, and tiny animals, is no less keen 
when I explain that people celebrate Jesus’ birth 
because he became so great a teacher when he was 
grown. 
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So, as the first part of our responsibility in the 
church, let us have a Christmas service that is rich 
in tradition, and emotion, and beauty, and love. Not 
a Christmas which exploits the children, no piece 
speaking, no parties or presents at the church, but a 
service of worship for the whole family which the 
family attends as a group. This is one season when 
every child should go to church, every child who is 
old enough to be quiet so as not to destroy the 
pleasure of others. It is one season when the family 
should worship as a group each taking from the service 
as much as he is able to appreciate. 


But, if we are going to give this emotionally satis- 
fying service, we must accompany it with the discharge 
of the church’s second responsibility: this is giving 
help to the parents so that interpretation of Christmas 
within the home may give the child an understand- 
ing of the season. Through letters, parents’ meetings, 
discussion in men’s and women’s groups, let us help 
the parents to see the meanings of Christmas. Let 
us help them to learn to interpret the Christmas story 
for what it is, a myth expressing joy and satisfaction 
because there was real worth in the man Jesus whose 
birth the season celebrates. Let us help them to learn 
where the carols, the traditions, the tree, the mistletoe, 
have come from, so that with a word here, and an 
answer to a question there, they can interpret the 
season to their children. And above all, let us help 
them to understand that Christmas is not a time for 
a plethora of gifts, and emphasis on the exchange of 
presents, but a time for looking at the values of 
religion. Let us help them to understand that the 
extra observances and traditions they build up at 
home for the observance of the holiday (the making 
of gifts, not the receiving; the baking of food and 
sharing it; the thought for those who have less than 
we; the family Christmas stories or carols around the 
tree; the sharing off our homes) are the holiday itself. 
I shall never forget the home I was in where, when the 
children had opened their gifts, the mother said, “Now 
children, you have ‘nad your Christmas, run out and 
play with your new toys while the grown-ups have 
theirs.” If we can win but one home a year away 
from the mercenary, commercial, tawdry Christmas 
to the emotional and intellectual values the season 
may really have, our preparation for Christmas will 
have been worthwhile. 
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Amnesty By Christmas 


Mason F. McGinness 


Fellowship in this church shall confer the right to interpret the general 
purpose and spirit of the Universalist faith as sanctioning refusal of all 
forms of military service, if such refusal be based on conscientious grounds. 


. —Article XIII, Laws of Fellowship, Government, and Discipline, Universalist 


3 Church of America 


LC. a bulletin to all church social action secretaries 

,and executive officers of city and state councils of 

churches, Dr. Walter W. Van Kirk, Executive Secretary 
of the Department of International Justice and Good- 
will of the Federal Council of Churches, calls upon 
them to write to President Truman urging amnesty 
for America’s conscientious objectors. The Federal 
Council of Churches has already passed a resolution 

calling upon the President to take such action. A 
large number of church leaders have: likewise gone on 
record urging such a course of action. 

The White House reportedly has been studying 
the situation. Many many months have passed, how- 
ever, and the President has given no indication that 
he proposes to act on the matter. 

To a large number of people, the problem may 
seem insignificant in the light of other national and 
‘international problems. The truth of the matter is, 
however, that this particular issue is, in reality if not 
in public understanding, close to being America’s top- 
ranking problem. 

What is the issue? It is very simple. I see it as 
the problem of freedom. Specifically the problem 1s 
that a thousand or more men are confined to federal 
prisons because they could not in good conscience 
participate in or support the war. Some other five 
thousand war objectors have already completed their 
prison terms, but undergo continued punishment 
through loss of valuable civil rights. In a very real 

_ sense, these men are political prisoners—whether in 
or out of prisons. They are denied fundamental liber- 
ties and civil rights because they exercised the liberty 
of. conscience. Here is the crucial test of America 
“teday. Are we to be the “land of the free?” 

We. berate other countries—notably Russia—for 
failure to provide or insure freedom to their people. 
We set ourselves up as the champions of world free- 
~.dom. We utter pious words about American freedom. 
Are we blind to the truth? How can freedom live 
“without its heart? And what is freedom’s heart but 
the liberty of individual conscience! Yet we imprison, 
deny civil rights to those among us who live by con- 
science. 

Our mouthings about freedom may prove to be 
but the shibboleths of blind fools. America still keeps 
war objectors in prison, still denies them many civil 
rights while other nations of the world grant amnesty 
to their political prisoners. The irony of it! 

A look at some of the facts ought to shame US. A 
yeport from Tokyo, Japan, reveals that way back in 
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October, 1945, nine hundred and fifty-seven thousand 
political prisoners were granted a general amnesty. 

A report from New Delhi, India, indicates that 
over fifty thousand Indians who took up arms against 
the United States received full amnesty way back in 
August 1945. 

From behind the so-called iron curtain of Russia 
comes the fact that-in June of this year, transport 
workers, who had been imprisoned for collaboration, 
and all “war-time offenders with sentences of three 
years or less” had been freed. 


England has released practically all its conscientious 
objectors. The Canadian government, last August, 
granted what amounted to a general amnesty to four- 
teen thousand absentees and deserters from the armed 
forces and to fifteen hundred so-called draft dodgers. 

The report from Washington, D. C., is that there 
are still over one thousand war objectors confined to 
federal prisons, and that five thousand others out of 
prison are denied fundamental civil rights. 

It is true that these men are but a very small 
proportion—infinitesimal—of America’s total popula- 
tion. Their suffering, hardship (the story of what 
many of these men have sacrificed, sufferéd, endured 
for conscience would “shock” enlightened Americans) 
and their privation, while a blot upon the name of 
American justice and liberty, is not the worse part of 
this whole issue. The worse thing is that so many 
Americans are so indifferent and callous as to permit 
this condition to exist and to continue. 

In a sense, more real than poetic, America is in 
danger of losing its soul while gaining the whole world. 
The soul of American life is freedom and justice for 
all. The heart of freedom and justice is the liberty of 
individual conscience. 

As Universalists, as professed believers “in the 
worth of every human personality,” as professed be- 
lievers “in the power of men of goodwill and sacrificial 
spirit to overcome all evil and progressively to estab- 
lish the kingdom of God on earth,” let us add our 
voice to that of Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Carl 
Van Doren, The Federal Council of Churches, many, 
hundreds of ministers and lay people from many differ- 
ent churches and denominations and ask President 
Truman to grant a Christian amnesty to all war 
objectors. Let’s free our political prisoners by Christ- 
mas! Write to President Truman todav. Let our 
voice be heard! Let us speak boldly for freedom and 
justice! 
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The Significance of Hanukah 


Francis L. Hurwitz 


“Not by strength and not by might, but by my spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts.” 


NOR a century after the death of Alexander the 
k great, Palestine was coveted by outsiders and 
finally fell into the possession of Syria. The invader 
was resented, but there was no active resistance until 
the Syrian king, Antiochus Epiphanes, attempted to 
destroy the Jewish religion and spirit by a campaign 
of cultural and religious imperialism. This tyrannical 
imposition of a decadent Hellenic culture and cult 
was resisted by Mattathias Maccabees and his five 
sons, and successfully destroyed. After the victory, 
the Temple was cleansed of every trace of heathen 
worship and rededicated. 

Hanukah, the Feast of Lights, celebrates the 
occasion when the Temple in Jerusalem was conse- 
crated anew to the service of God after it had been 
defiled by Greek conquerors. Hanukah begins this 
year on December 18 and ends on December 25. 
Though it is a minor festival, Hanukah is one of the 
most joyous occasions in the Jewish calendar. 

The story is told that in order to re-establish the 
Temple service, pure olive oil was needed for the 
kindling of the lamp that burns steadily and con- 
tinuously in the sanctuary. The oil had to be abso- 
lutely pure. After a prolonged search only one vial 
of oil could be found. Though ordinarily sufficient 
for but one day’s burning, this quantity of oil lasted 
eight full days until fresh oil was obtained. 

In commemoration of this miracle, it is customary 
in Jewish homes to kindle the Hanukah lamp through- 
out the eight days of the festival. One light is 
kindled on the first night, and an additional one is 
lighted on each succeeding evening until the last day, 
when eight lights are burned, exclusive of the shamas, 
the candle used for lighting the others. 

The revolt of the Maccabees represents the first 
instance in human history of men taking up arms to 
defend freedom of conscience. It is one very vivid 
illustration of the historic Jewish conviction that 
every individual and group is entitled to liberty of 
the spirit and the body alike. It is not only the fes- 
tival of freedom of conscience, but also a classic ex- 
pression of Jewish determination that Judaism shall 
survive. So the festival has also become a symbol of 
the invincibility of the human soul when dedicated 
to freedom and justice. Thus on the Sabbath of 
Hanukah, there is read in the Synagogue, a passage 
from the prophet Zechariah, “Not by strength and 
not by might, but by my spirit, saith the Lord of 
Hosts.” What is this Judaism which the fathers died 
to save? One of the best definitions of Judaism can 
be found in the New Testament and it is stated by 
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a Jew to Jesus. “And, behold a certain lawyer stood 
up and tempted him, saying, ‘Master, what shall I do 
to inherit eternal life?’”’ He said unto him: “What is 
written in the law? How readest thou?” And he 
answering said: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy strength, and with all thy mind; and thy neighbor 
as thyself.” And Jesus said unto him: “Thou hast 
answered right: this do and thou shalt live.” 

To this day this definition is the directive and mode 
of Jewish belief as well as the Jewish way of life. The 
way of life that is God-dedicated. “What doth the 
Lord require of thee but to do justice, to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly.” It is a religion of the Father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man, and it is 
central in Christian belief and the Christian way of 
life as well as in Judaism. Matthew and Mark on the 
two great commandments, love of God and neighbor 
parallel in substance Deuteronomy and Leviticus. 

This, then, is the common heritage of Christian 
and Jew, the way of life which is the basis of our 
modern democratic society, a society which recog- 
nizes as fundamental these spiritual commandments 
and attempts to translate them into realities. 

This heritage is the pulsing heart of faith for the 
two great world religions, Judaism and Christianity. 
It is this precious common heritage which is com- 
memorated variously by the Festival of Hanukah and 
the celebration of Christmas. 


NEWS ON THE FOUR WINDS 


The Second Latin American Congress of Evangel- 
ical Youth, meeting for a week recently in Havana, 
emphasized its anti-war stand by recommending “a. 
That the Christian young people of the continent give 
priority in their programs and work plans to the study 
of the causes of war and the bringing about of a just 
and lasting peace. b. That to that effect the Congress 
give decided support to the movements which for 
Christian reasons work for peace and reconciliation. 
c. That the Congress make a fervent and fraternal call 
to the Evangelical Churches of Latin America and of 
the whole world to repudiate absolutely war as a 
means of settling international disputes.” (WP). 


* * * 


Norway, which had a_ well-established national 
health insurance system, is now making plans, through 
a special committee, for a nation-wide dental insurance 


program. (WP). 
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NORTH CAROLINA STATE CONVENTION 
Rosert Emerson Davis 


__ The forty-first annual session of the Universalist Conven- 
lion in North Carolina and the fortieth annual session of the 
Association of Universalist Women in North Carolina was 
held in Rocky Mount October 3-6. 


_ Seventy-three out-of-town guests signed the registry, 
representing all of the churches in our state. Local church 
members and interested friends, brought the attendance to 
approximately one hundred seventy-five. 

The session was opened by a worship service conducted 
by- Rey. O. E. Bryant. Rev. Bernard Trexler, pastor of 
Trinity Lutheran Church and president of the local minis- 
terial association, welcomed the delegates to the city. Rev. 

Robert E. Davis preached the occasional sermon. Rey. 
Tkemas Turrell officiated at the Communion service. 

The business sessions of the Convention were well attended 
and moved along smoothly under the effective chairmanship 
of James Ward. These sessions were opened by services of 
worship led by the Rey. Thomas Turrell, Rev. Maurice W. 
Cobb and Rev. Gustav H. Ulrich. 

A new staff for the Tar Heel Universalist was appointed. 
They are: Editor, Phoebe Harper; Assistant Editor, Mrs. 
~Simpson Harper; Business Manager, Mrs. Harvey Mitchell; 

Secretary, Mrs. George Croom. The new staff will begin 
work with November issue. 

Convention officers elected for the new year are: Presi- 
dent, James A. Ward; Ist Vice-President, Alonzo Outlaw; 
Qnd Vice-President, Rev. O. E. Bryant; 3rd Vice-President, 
Phoebe Harper; Secretary, Earl P. Matthews; Treasurer, 

Sallie Blanchard; Trustee for three years, John E. Williams; 
Member of Fellowship Committee for three years, H. E. Say- 
age. Place of next Convention: Kinston, with Woodington 

_assisting. Preacher of occasional sermon, Rev. Thomas 
Turrell. 

Business sessions of A. U. W. were held in the afternoons. 
Elithe Outlaw, President of State Organization, presided. 
Officers elected for the coming year: President, Elithe Out- 
law; Vice-President, Mrs. J. W. Ward; Secretary, Mrs. W. H. 
Skeels:; “Financial Secretary, Mrs. W. C. Grady; Trustees: 
Mrs. J. E. Williams, Mrs. Anne J. Barbrey, Lula B. Brantley. 

Universalist Youth Fellowship was well represented and 
elected the following officers: President, Elizabeth Matthis; 
Vice-President, Rozelle Royal; Secretary, Mary Ethel Outlaw; 
Treasurer, Betty Brame; Representative to State Executive 
Board, Gustav Ulrich, Jr. 

Two of our North Carolina fellow-workers, the Rev. 
Thomas Turrell and Mrs. Rosalie A. West, addressed the 
combined sessions. Mrs. West spoke about liberalism in 
India and, from her background of personal experience, we 
were able to get new insights of the social forces at work in 
that troubled land. Mr. Turrell preached upon the subject, 
‘Bm from Missouri,” in which he pointed out that the uni- 
*yersalism of Jesus gave the answers for the problems of 
today. 

We were particularly proud of our guest speakers. Mrs. 
Gustave A. Jannson, A. U. W. chairman for North Carolina, 
gave us a picture of the total A. U. W. program of our 
‘Church. Not only is she a gracious speaker, but she is a 
very likeable person as well. Edwin Grimes, General Field 

Worker, addressed the Convention on the subject, “Religious 

“Education,” and showed kodachrome slides of many Uni- 
Versalist Churches and Institutes. 

The climax of the convention was Dr. Emerson Hugh 

‘Lalone’s sermon on Sunday morning. His subject: “Our 
Commission.” His emphasis: let’s quit weeping about the 
mess we are in and the depravity of human nature, etc., and 
get down to business. Even if our chance to make the world 
better is a slim one, so what? Progress has always been made 
on slim chances. 

Perhaps there have been better sermons preached, but 
this reporter never heard a better one, or a more timely one 

‘for the churches of North Carolina. 
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MAINE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


SHELDON CHRISTIAN 


If money talks—and it does—the fact that support 
from Maine churches for the work of the State Convention 
has increased over four hundred per cent during the past 
five years speaks volumes. 


_The fact that this increase in the support of the churches 
coincides with the period in which the Reverend Kenneth C. 
Hawkes, Superintendent of Churches, has been guiding the 
work of the Universalist Church in Mame says something 
also. In his report to the Convention assembled at Bangor, 
from September 23rd to the 25th Mr. Hawkes reported other 
advances made by the Convention and the churches. The 
salaries of Maine Universalist ministers have been raised 
more than $12,000 per annum, averaging an increase of 
$350.00 per minister. More than twenty new ministers have 
entered the work in Maine during the past five years, all 
of them above the average in ability. A new Ministers’ 
Association has been organized, which conducts retreats and 
annual pulpit exchanges. A Convention Blue Book has been 
established, published annually, in which the reports of all 
denominational groups, officers, and special committees may 
be found, as well as a directory of the churches. A system 
of direct contact by mail has been built up which enables 
the Convention to reach upwards of seven hundred church 
officers and other key workers in the churches. The Maine 
Universalist, established in 1944, has been growing steadily 
until it is now said by many to be the outstanding American 
Universalist state publication. A Planning Council has been 
set up, through which the state auxiliaries work with new effi- 
ciency and through which new tasks are possible for the 
larger work of the church. Regional Spring Institutes have 
been established for the purpose of leadership education, and 
have already proved their value. The Youth Fellowship, 
which during the war suffered an understandable'eclipse, has 
now been reorganized under the leadership of the Reverend 
Carl Seaburg of Norway, and promises great things. The 
long-standing Convention debt of $10,000 has been entirely 
liquidated, making available for use in the work the money 
formerly used for payment of interest and debt retirement. 
Finally, a careful survey, conducted over a number of years, 
of all dormant churches, has now been completed, and steps 
have been intiated for the work needing to be done in each 
case. Two formerly dormant churches—at Kingfield and 
Paris Hill—have been re-invigorated. Six others show promise 
of possibilities, when funds, leadership, and the parishes them- 
selves are ready for work. 

It was recommended by the delegates that the Conven- 
tion appropriate from its Education Fund of $1,400 the sums 
of $200 each for the John Murray Atwood Fund of St. Law- 
rence University and the McCollester Professorship at Tufts 
College and that the Universalist Church of Maine endorse 
the Five Year Program and give active support to it; that 
it endorse the denominational Pension Fund and turn over 
to it some $6,000 in funds now at its disposal for this purpose. 

Among special speakers at the Convention were: the Rev- 
erend Emory S. Buck, editor of the Methodist Zions Herald; 
Manorama Hivale, of Bombay, India, who addressed 
the Maine Association of Universalist Women; the Reverend 
Roger D. Bosworth, D.D., Director of Universalist Youth 
activities; the Reverend Emerson Hugh Lalone, D.D., editor 
of Tue Curistian Leaver; Alice Harrison, of the General 
Sunday School Association staff; and the Reverend Robert S. 
Cummins, D.D., General Superintendent of the Universalist 
Church of America. 

Much of the “lift” of the Convention came from the 
active participation of Maine Universalist laymen in the 
program. A panel of three laymen—the Hon. Samuel W. 
Collins of Caribou; the Hon. Harry Blake, of Dexter; and 
Douglas K. Hammett, of Portland—suggested ways in which 
they thought Universalism could be made more effective in 
Maine, and later, at a meeting of the ministers, further sug- 
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gested some ways in which they thought the clergy could 
make their work more effective.. At a meeting of the Lay- 
men’s Fellowship, it was decided that in order that there 
be no doubt that the ministers were welcome to be part of 
the organization, the name should be changed from “The 
Maine Universalist Laymen’s Fellowship” to “The Maine 
Universalist Men’s Fellowship.” Professor Elmer C. Warren 
of Colby College, Waterville, spoke to the Fellowship, and 
was afterwards elected President. Also elected were William 
Springer, Vice-President, and Elmer I. Whitney, Secretary- 
Treasurer. The meeting was presided over by Harry Vose 
of Waterville, retiring President. 


At the business meeting of the Ministers’ Association, 
the Reverend Arthur E. Wilson of Biddeford was elected 
President, the Reverend Hazel I. Kirk of Rumford, Vice- 
President; the Reverend Gerald K. Wyman of Waterville, 
Secretary-Tireasurer. 


The Maine Universalist Church School Association re- 
elected its officers: the Reverend D. Stanley Rawson of 
Portland, President; the Reverend Walter E. Kellison, Cari- 
bou, Vice-President; Mrs. Herbert G. Weeks, Westbrook, 
Secretary; Mrs. Douglass Robbins, Augusta, Treasurer; Flor- 
ence Buxton, Pittsfield, and the Hon. Harry A. Blake, Dexter, 
members of the Executive Board. 


Elected to office in the new Universalist Church of Maine 


were: President, the Hon. Samuel W. Collins, Caribou; Vice- 


President, the Reverend D. Stanley Rawson, Portland; Treas— 
urer, the Hon. Harold I. Goss; Secretary, the Hon. James 
Philoon, Auburn; Directors, the Reverend Wiliam E. Gard-_ 
ner, Bangor; the Hon. Earl N. Vickery, Pittsfield; and Mrs. 
Harry Treat, Portland; Trustees of Endowment Funds: the 
Hon. Elbert D. Hayford, Farmingdale, one year; Leonard L. 
Bishop, Portland, two years; the Hon. Frederick N. Allen, 
Portland, three years; Clarence Philbrick, Augusta, four 
years; Harry Coolidge, Pittsfield, five years; F ellowship Com-_ 
mittee: the Reverend Sheldon Christian, Brunswick, one 
year; Douglas K. Hammett, Portland, one year; the Reverend © 
George W. Sias, Turner Center, two years; Professor Elmer 
Warren, Waterville, two years; the Reverend Douglass H. 
Robbins, Augusta, three years; Trustees of the Universal Pub- 
lishing House: the Reverend Sheldon Christian, Brunswick — 
(term expires 1948); the Reverend Albert C. Niles, Auburn | 
(term expires 1949); Representatives to the Interdenomina- 
tional Commission: the Reverend Kenneth C. Hawkes, Port-— 
land; the Hon. Harry Blake, Dexter; Representatives to the 
Maine Council of Churctes: the Reverend D. Stanley Rawson, 
Portland; the Reverend William E. Gardner, Bangor; the 
Reverend Donald B. F. Hoyt, S.T.D., Portland; Edgar J. 


Brown, Waterville. <= 


One Hundred Twenty-First 
Sessions of New York 
Universalists 

Fred C. Leining 


Opening suppers on Saturday evening, October 5, for 
laymen and young people featured the Saturday and Sun- 
day sessions of the New York State Convention of Uni- 
versalists in the First Universalist Church, Rochester. 


Dr. David Rhys Williams, pastor of the First Unitarian 
Church in Rochester, presided at the Laymen’s meeting on 
Saturday evening. He called attention to the vital work 
that laymen of his church have been doing, declaring that 
most of the good things in religion came through laymen. 
The speaker was the Rev. Dana E. Klotzle, pastor of the new 
Universalist church in Wellesley, Mass. He gave a summary 
of “The Church in Our Town,” a feature of the Akron ses- 
sions in April. “The Universalist church began as layman’s 
movement,’ he said, “with Thomas Potter insisting that 
John Murray should preach in the Potter meeting house and 
then compelling him to preach the new gospel from Mary- 
land to Maine.” Other speakers were William T. Field of 
Watertown, George S. Coburn of Perry, George A. Friedrich 
of Brooklyn, Roy F. Hayes of Watertown, Donald W. 
Beebe of Buffalo, Charles C. Lamb of Binghampton, Grover 
A. Luther of Dolgeville, Louis B. Cartwright of Rochester 
and the Rev. John S. McPhee of Utica. 

At the Young People’s meeting, the Rev. Howard B. 
Gilman of Little Falls, the president, presided. The speaker 
was David H. Cole of Danvers, Mass., past President of 
the National Youth Fellowship. 

Ida M. Folsom, Executive Secretary of the National 
Association of Universalist Women, was the speaker at the 
Women’s meeting with Mrs. Ellsworth C, Reamon, President 
of the State Association, presiding. 


SUNDAY’S EVENTS 


_ Dr. Harold H. Niles of Watertown delivered the ocea- 
sional sermon, Sunday morning, to a large congregation. 
His. topic was, “A Tested Religion in a Time of Testing.” 
He emphasized that Universalism is the answer and Uni- 
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versalists must give the answer. The communion service 
was conducted by Dr. Weston A. Cate, pastor, assisted by 
Dr. Myles W. Rodehaver. 

Afternoon conferences were held in the Gannett House of 
the Unitarian Church. 

Dr. Edna Acheson, Director of Religious Education in 


the Brick Presbyterian Church, addressed the group of ~ 


She said, “Religion © 


church school workers in the afternoon. 


in its present form is not able to stem the tide of evils and 


modern religious education is taking stock of itself.” 
MONDAY’S PROGRAM 


The Rev. O. Hubert McKinney of Floral Park, served as 


chaplain. Dr. Benjamin B. Hersey, President, presided at 


the business meeting on Monday morning when reports were 


given. The benevolences of the Convention amount to 
$9,578.33 in the year. 
lished for the funds held by the Convention for churches and — 


organizations in which each party shares income to the 


amount of its fund. The Convention has a fund exceeding | 
$50,000 which is available for new church purposes. Twenty-_ 


two persons were on the Pension List with payments amount- 


ing to $6,694.18. Dr. Leining called attention to the accom- 


plishments of the year and ended his report as follows: _ 


“Believing more than others, we are compelled to do more 


than others.” 


Following the business session of the State Sunday School 
Association on Monday, at which the Rev. Edna P. Bruner, 
President, presided, Dr. Angus H. MacLean of the Theo- 
logical School of St. Lawrence University delivered an 
address on, “Can Adults Measure up to Our Educational 
Objectives?” 


_ Dr. Albert T. Rasmussen of the Colgate-Rochester Di- 
vinity School was the speaker at the meeting of the ministers 
and laymen at the noon hour with the topic, “The New 
Liberalism.” : 
Protestant church attitudes, reporting that one-third only in 
centers of Protestant population are active in church life. 


Mrs. Ellsworth C. Reamon, President, presided at the 
meeting of the New York Association of Universalist Women 
in the afternoon. Reports were given by Mrs. Harry Rice, 
Recording Secretary; Mrs. Clinton A. Moulton, Financial 
Secretary; Mrs. Carl Reustle, Treasurer; Mrs. Max A. Kapp. 
Program; Mrs. Herman P. Goettel, North Carolina; Mrs. 
John E. Wood, China Rural Project and Jordan Neighbor- 
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A common trust fund has been estab- 


He spoke from a study of recent surveys on 


hood House and Mrs. Benjamin B. Hersey, the Clara Barton 
Birthplace and The Empire State. Universalist. 

Miss Haga Hsuing of the rural project in China, sponsored 
by the Association of Universalist Women, is now a student 
at Cornell University and she made her first public address 
in English at the Convention banquet. She presented to Dr. 
Robert Cummins, General Superintendent, a hand-woven silk 
tapestry as a token of the appreciation of her people. The 
banquet was held in, the Chamber of Commerce building. 

“Dr. Edwin McNeil Poteat, President of the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School, spoke on, “Why I am a Universal- 
ist 


TUESDAY, THE FINAL DAY 


: On Tuesday morning, Dr. George E. Huntley of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., reported that the John Murray Atwood Cam- 
pdién of the Theological School of St. Lawrence University 
was approaching $80,000 and appealed for contributions. 
Dr. J. M. Atwood, Dean of the School, reported that thirty- 
two students are enrolled. The Rev. Clinton A. Moulton 
of Dolgeville reported for the Committee on Necrology. 
The Pension Hour carried the usual delight and the con- 
tributions from the churches reached a total close to $2,700, 

The Betts Memorial Universalist Church in Syracuse led 
with $218.28, closely followed by the churches in Brooklyn, 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

- New York State Convention of Universalists: President, 
Roy F. Hayes; Vice-President, Rev. Howard B. Gilman; 
Secretary, Dr. Fred C.-Leining; Treasurer, Donald W. Beebe. 
Trustees—George A. Friedrich, Dr. Benpamin B. Hersey, 


Charles F. Phillips. Fellowship Committee—Dr. Ellsworth C. 
Reamon, Rev. Harold W. Haynes, Rev. Roy J. Hatt, Ern- 
est M. Trefethen, Rey. Howard B. Gilman. ‘Trustees of 
Clinton Liberal Institute—John I. Zoller, Mrs. H. P. Morrell, 
Rey. Clinton A. Moulton, Dr. Edson R. Miles. Preacher of 
the Occasional Sermon in 1947, Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon; 
alternate, Rev. John S. McPhee, Utica. 

Association of Universalist Women—President, Mrs. 
Max A. Kapp, Canton; Vice-Presidents, Mrs. Benjamin B. 
Hersey, New York; and Mrs. Robert Clark, Watertown; 
Recording Secretary, Mrs. Herman P. Goettel, Central 
Square; Financial Secretary, Mrs. Clinton A. Moulton Dolge- 
ville; Mrs. Carl Reustle, Kenmore. Directors—Mrs. EIls- 
worth C. Reamon, Syracuse; Mrs. Emery Hamlin, Floral 
Park; Mrs. Edwin K. Haas, Rochester. 

State Sunday School Association: President, Rev. Edna P. 
Bruner, Canton; Vice-President, Rev. Roy J. Hatt, Cortland; 
Secretary, Mrs. Donald W. Beebe, Kenmore; Treasurer, Rev. 
Charles C. Thomas, Hornell; Trustees—Charles D. Bonsted, 
Syracuse and Rey. George H. Welch, Middletown. 

State Ministers’ Association: :President, Rev. Warren B. 
Lovejoy, Ft. Plain; Vice-President, Dr. A. Lynn Booth, 
Buffalo; Secretary-Treasurer, Rev. William J. Metz, Central 
Square. 

State Youth Fellowship: President, Merton Halladay, 
Little Falls; Vice-President, Joan Durfee, Rochester; Secre- 
tary, Lois White, Floral Park; Treasurer, Joseph Smith, 
Perry; Trustees—Susan Knight, Southold; Patricia Winslow, 
Floral Park and Grant Phillips, Little Falls. 


Autograph party for Universalist author, The Rev. 
Raymond J. Baughan, author of Undiscovered Country, 


brought out by Macmillan Company, November 19, 
autographs his book at a party held in his .honor on 
publication date at the Universalist Publishing House, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston. Standing left to right: Mr. 
James Hume of Macmillan Company, Boston Branch; Mr. 
Harold S. Latham, Vice-President of Macmillan Company; 
Charles A. Wyman, Manager, Universalist Publishing 
House. : 

December 21, 1946 


Leaders of Free Churches gathered for the 1946 Con-. 
ference, Cambridge, England (reading from left to right) z 
Front row: Dr. Noordhoff, Holland, Dr. Herbert Hitchen, 
U. S. A., Miss Broekhuijsen, Holland, Miss Sparreboom,, 
Holland; Second row: Dr Platzhoff-Lejeune, Switzerland, 
Dr. Alfred Hall, England, Jr. John Lathrop, UsaSwr As 
(newly elected pres. of the IARF), Prof. L. J.. van Holk, 
Holland, Mr. G. P. can Dan, Holland, Dr. Mortimer Rowe, 
England, Mrs. Casparis, Switzerland; Third row: Dr. F. 
Buri, Switzerland, Mrs. Buri, Rev. Raymond Holt, Eng-. 
land, Mr. V. Vyschlid, Czechoslovakia, Dr. Novak, Czecho-. 
slovakia, Rev. Kierkegaard, Denmark, Rev. Sandegaard,. 
Sweden, Rev. George Grieve, England, Rev. Edward 
Cahill, U. S. A.; Back row: Prof. C. J. Bleeker, Holland, 
Prof. Oasparis, Switzerland, Rev. Marchal, France, Mr. 
Arnavon, France, Rev. Beversluis, Holland, Rev. Ken- 
worthy, England, Rev. Kellerman, Sweden, Rev. Stewart 
Carter, England, Dr. H. Faber, Holland. 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


OPEN HOUSE AT THE 
CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE 


Many friends gathered at the Clara 
Barton Birthplace Memorial on Sunday, 
December 15, the occasion being the 
annual Open House, one of the special 
day observances set up by the Birth- 
place Committee. 

This beautiful custom of a Christmas 
pilgrimage to North Oxford, Massachu- 
setts, to visit the childhood home of one 
of the beloved women of our church, is 
annually gaming prestige, while those 
who have experienced the joyous fellow- 
ship in this quaint New England setting 
are always eager repeaters. 

The birthplace lends itself graciously 
to the Christmas customs and easily 
reflects the spirit. Wreaths at the doors 
and windows, and lighted candles at the 
windows as day deepens and the guests 
prepare to depart, makes a lasting mem- 
ory to take into the holiday festivities 
—and indeed, a memory to persist as 
one reflects through the year upon the 
influence of that home upon the thinking 
of the world. 


CHRISTMAS GREETINGS 


Christmas is a day for remembering. 
It is a day for remembering friends: 
how their lives have touched ours and 
enriched them; how the necessity for 
a continuance of that influence be- 
comes mandatory as we look forward 
to a life that is abundant and mean- 
ingful; 
It is a day for remembering joy: 
the singing of songs; the “bringing of 
greens’; the gala home gatherings; 
the hospitality; 
It is day for remembering little 
children: their implicit faith and high 
hopes; their little “wants” that go so 
deep; 
And it is a day for a very special 
remembering of Jesus, who, by his life 
and teaching, has given direction to 
those memories, and substance to 
those dreams of universal brotherhood 
and good will which could bring peace 
upon the earth. 
Christmas is a day for remembering. 
Let us be glad in it. 

Ina M. Forsom 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NEW 
YORK STATE A.U.W. SOCIAL 
ACTION COMMITTEE—1946 


This is the first annual report of the 
Social Action Committee and if the rec- 
ord of our interest and action seems 
very short of our anticipations, we feel 
sure it is because we are venturing in 
a new field and this is but the begin- 
ning. 

Fifteen of the thirty-four auxiliaries 
have appointed Soial Action Chairmen. 
We felt that we might better begin our 
legislative work by the thorough study 
and action on a few important bills 
and decided that the Mead-Aiken 
(school) bill, the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell (Health) bill, the Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft (housing) bill and the 
OPA were of vital importance to each 
and every one of us in this country. 
Postal cards were sent all Social Action 
Chairmen, urging them to present the 
health and OPA bills for particular 
consideration. Eleven of the thirty-four 
auxiliaries sent reports of their year’s 
work as follows: 


Five Social Action Chairmen pre- 
sented the OPA Bill (at the time we 
were considering the value of continu- 
ing the bill in its earliest form) —action 
was taken in 2 groups and 1 group 
studied it. 3 Social Action Chairmen 
presented the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
(health) bill—3 groups studied it and 
1 took action. 3 reported interest in 
the work as good, 1 reported interest 
as fair and the other 7 gave no report 
of interest so we may assume it was 
either good or that there was no in- 
terest at all. 


The returned questionnaires showed 
that 3 groups were interested in Youth. 
5 in Race and Interfaith, and 3 in Social 
Problems and Legislation; but as no ex- 
planations were given, I am not sure 
what was really done in these fields. 


The fact that only 4 reported to have 
received the pamphlet on Social Action 
for The Association of Universalist 
Women leads me to believe that Uncle 
Sam must be awfully busy reading the 
rest of the 100 copies which were sent 
out but which he apparently did not 
deliver to the addressees! 

So much for what we have done—we 
must continue with more interest among 
more women. It is our aim for this 
coming year, to have a Social Action 
Committee in each women’s group. We 
urge your continued support of all Uni- 
versalist projects; but more than that, 
we urge your whole-hearted support of 


\ 


a legislative program in your church, 
We can do it if we will! If there is still 
any doubt in your minds as to our place, 
as Universalist Christian women, in the 
political field read Is Politics Your 
Job by the League of Women Voters, 
and pass it on to other women that they 
may see what potential influence we 
have if we will “get together” in pur- 
poseful action, putting “principles into 
practice.” 

Every woman in our fellowship is 
enjoying personal liberties experienced 
only in democratic countries, because our 
forefathers fought to gain such freedom 
and because our husbands and _ sons 
fought to keep it. It is as much our 
job as theirs to protect our democratic 
government from the subversive action 
of organized groups which are working 
to control this country—read The CIO 
Invades Dixie by Milton MacKaye in 
the October issue of The Reader's Di- 
gest. The acknowledged purpose is 


Do 


we want to sit by with folded hands and 


political as well as labor control. 


let the leaders of such groups take over 
—do we want to live in a country con- 
trolled by them in the high-handed and 
selfish way they have managed some 
We are told 
that we have the power to prevent it 
if each and all of us will register and 
and vote, after carefully considering the 
qualifications of the candidates, check- 
ing on their past records of voting if » 
they have previously held office, and 
finding out the personal stand of each 
candidate as well as that of his support- 
We may find it impossible to follow 
party lines and vote for the person whom 
we favor for a certain office. We have 
many sources of information from which 
to base our judgment. We should be 
sure that the radio programs and com- 
mentators present an unbiased and true 
version of all issues. 


branches of the unions? 


ers, 


This committee charges each of you 
with the responsibility of giving this 
phase of our work your full support— 
go back to your homes and churches 


and communities and “Say It Where It 
Will Count.” 


Respectfully submitted, 
Rora P. Wariace 
Social Action Chairman, 
New York State A.U.W. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8 


OBSERVING CHRISTMAS 
Professor Eons M. Baxter 

a Hartford Seminary Foundation, 
ig Hartford, Connecticut 

The calendar is filled with the observ- 
ance of special days but on no other 
oceasion in the Christian world is there 
so much thought and such elaborate 
preparation as on the twenty-fifth of 
AEcember when his followers desire to 
honor the birth of Jesus of Nazareth. 
Yet, when thoughtful people reflect 
upon the essential spirit and purpose of 
his matchless life, the manner in which 
Christians celebrate Jesus’ birth some- 
times seems to be in contradiction of it. 

What is significant about a birthday? 
In the life of most people, it is observed 
because of the achievements of the in- 
dividual thus recognized. On the special 
days set aside for Lincoln, Washmngton 
and other celebrities, we say little about 
their nativity but review their con- 

tributions to society and rejoice in their 
accomplishments and perhaps we are in- 
spired to continue their good works. 

What do we do in our observance of 
Jesus’ birth? Insofar as Jesus is recog- 
nized on the twenty-fifth of December, 
the chief emphasis in some Christian 
groups has been on the nativity stories. 
People never seem to grow weary of tell- 
ing the,lovely story of the angels appear- 
ing to the shepherds according to 
Luke’s gospel or of the visit of the magi 
related in Matthew’s gospel. Stories, 
hymns, scripture readings, plays and 
even pictures are used to rehearse these 
scenes. Because of the spirit of gladness 
and joy at this season there develops 
year after year happy association with 
these nativity stories. 

It seems quite probable that such 
great emphasis has been placed on these 
particular incidents in the life of Jesus 

ecalise to many Christians they help 
to éxplain or account for any uniqueness 
“ €hat may be found in his life. Never- 
theless, the quality of Jesus’ life, his 
teachings about God, his relation to God, 
his teachings on the relations of people 
to each other, his treatment of different 
“classes of people seem to be the signifi- 
cant aspects of his life. Jesus did not 
seek to be a wonder worker. The earliest 
gospel, Mark, and the letters of Paul 
~ which preceded the gospels never refer 
to it. 

Perhaps some other clues to an ap- 
propriate emphasis in celebration of 
Jesus’ coming to the world may be 
Jesus’ reported words to his disciples: 
suggested by Moffatt’s translation of 
“As you bear rich fruit and prove your- 
selves, my disciples, my Father is glori- 
fied.” . . . “You are to love one another 
as I have loved you;” “You are my 
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See Jesus. 


friends—if you do what I command 
you;” I call you friends because I have 
imparted to you all that I have learned 
from my Father.” “This is what I 
command you, to love one another.” 
John 5: 8, 14, 15b, 17. (Moffatt) 

On many occasions, young folks have 
created dramatic services of worship 
around the life of Jesus to develop ap- 
preciation of some of the significant 
things which he did. One very interest- 
ing approach has been the search of 
Luke for materials for his gospel written 
for his friend, Theophilus. One such 
production has been made available by 
Robert Steele, and is called We Would 
Winifred Kirkland has an 
interesting little book on the same theme, 
entitled The Man Who Gave Us Christ- 
mas. 

Many appropriate ways to develop 
appreciation of Jesus at! Christmas time 
have been found through experiences that 
create goodwill, understanding and sery- 
ice to others. In the schools of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, the Christmas 
celebration has combined a dramatic 
presentation of the Jewish Hanukah in 
December, together with the Christmas 
story of the Christians. Mothers from 
both faiths met at) the school to design 
and make costumes while all the children 
later participated in this “Festival of 
Lights.” The script has been made avail- 
able by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews.’ 

More than ever Christians need to 
associate Jesus’ emphasis on love for 
others with self-forgetfulness in planning 
for relief and practical expressions of 
friendship to the many peoples around 
the world who are in need. 

Churches are giving more attention to 
the celebration of Christmas in the home. 
Carols, stories and co-operative plans for 
the happiness of others provide signifi- 
cant ways to celebrate the coming of 
Jesus. Families may read together such 
books as Blanchard’s How One Man 
Changed the World or Fahs’ Jesus, the 
Carpenter's Son together with such 
Christmas books as: 

“Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls 
in Wintertime,” Connecticut Council of 
Churches. 

“Once on Christmas” by Dorothy 
Thompson, Oxford University Press. 

“St. Nicholas Travels” by Hertha 
Pauli, Houghton Mifflin Co. 

“The Story of the Christmas Tree,” 
Hertha Pauli, Houghton Mifflin Co. 

“The Christmas Anna Angel” by Ruth 
Sawyer, Viking Press. 

“Turkey for Christmas” de angeli, 
Westminster Press. 

So through joyous living at this happy 
season may churches and families ap- 


proach the essential purposes of God. 
‘Address the author, 810 Broadway, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
* 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


< 
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THE CHRISTMAS CANDLE 
On Christmas Eve burn a candie, 
And by its tiny light, 
Repeat again the story 
Of that first Christmas night. 


The story of hillside shepherds, 
Dazed by a light from afar; 
The story of wondering Wisemen, 
Who were guided by a star. 


By the tiny glow of the candle, 
You will almost seem to see 

The wee Christ child in his lowly bed, 
Mary guarding him tenderly. 


You, too, will wish for treasures 
To give on the child’s birthday; 
Loving words and deeds are Christmas 
gifts 
To be shared in a different way. 
SELECTED 


FOR INTERNATIONAL 
FRIENDSHIP OFFERING 

Four weeks after the offermgs were 
taken, 89 Universalist church schools had 
contributed $969.53 to Church World 
Service, for relief of children in China 
and India. Several schools report great 
interest on the part of the children, and 
genuine concern and des‘re to help. A 
news boy gave a dollar bill, saying, “I 
earned that myself, and I want it to go 
for food for those children.” <A class 
kept a jar on the table for a month, and 
presented a larger gift because they had 
saved. In another church some posters 
made by the children were displayed in 
the vestry, and adults contributed when 
they learned about the need. Several 
college students used posters on the 
student noteboard and were able to turn 
in an offering from them. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


IF THE PEOPLE ARE INFORMED, IMPROVEMENTS 
WILL BE MADE 


To THe Eprror: 

Mr. Bucke’s statements, p. 506, regarding public educa- 
tion, contain one sentence of great importance. In the closing 
paragraph, he states, “But most certainly the solution must 
be reached in the American way; the way which makes 
the public school system each citizen’s personal respon- 
sibility,” To this may we add the statement of Horace Mann, 
that the public schools were developed by the people and that 
they ought always to remain in their control. To these, 
may I add that in our recent local school board meeting, we 
devoted most of our time to discussing conditions, over which 
we have no control, that are leading to delinquency and to 
the mental breakdown of several pupils. 

To this must be added the fact that these conditions are 
the result of taking the public schools entirely out of the con- 
trol of the people and administering them at long range. This 
is not an opinion based upon only a present study of this 
situation but the result of a personal experience and study 
extending back to 1880 when the process of taking over the 
schools was getting underway; and through many years of 
teaching and locating teachers in almost every state west 
of the Hudson River. 

May there soon develop an interest in the public schools 
that will lead to a definite organization of the people, inde- 
pendent of school personnel control, to study this problem. 
After the people become informed, there will be no doubt of 
their bringing about needed changes both to reduce delin- 
quency and to provide instruction, within constitutional limits, 
that will avoid the need for Protestant parochial schools. The 
present question is, how harmful must the present control 
become before the people act? 

: Frank Henry Sevpen 
Lundys Lane, Pa. 


BROADEN THE BASE FROM WHICH WE LOOK TO GOD 


To THE Eprror: 

The story is hoary with age and I myself could argue 
with Mr. Klotzle on a number of points. However, for what 
it may be worth, he has my whole hearted support in his 
campaign to broaden the base from which we look to God. 

There were once seven blind men who went to the circus. 
All were curious about the huge beast of which they had 
heard, the elephant. Together they gathered in a side tent 

around the largest animal. 

The first man stretched out his hands and caught hold 
of the elephant’s trunk, “Why, he’s just like a big rope,” he 
said. The second reached out a hand and caught hold of a 
tusk, “Just like a big dinner horn,” he said. The third 
wrapped his arms around a leg, “Tike a tree,” he exclaimed. 
The fourth, waving his arms around, caught the elephant’s 
tail, “Nothing but a big snake,” he said in disgust. The fifth 
man leaned up against the elephant’s side, “Why, he’s big, 
like a house,” he said. About this time the elephant became 
disgusted and stepped on the sixth who screamed, “It’s a 
mountain, some one save me.” And wrathfully the elephant 
squirted a trunkful of water at the seventh, who went away 
muttering, “All this trouble for a waterfall.” 


But It Was the Same Elephant 

In a sense, men are blind. They can’t help being so. Be- 
tween birth and death, man must bridge the years between 
primitive humanity and modern society. Not only must he 
bridge that great gap but he must also do his share in carry- 
ing the work of the world forward. 


No man can know all. No man can live the experiences 
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of all men. To be brought up on a river boat in China is 
not the same as being brought up in the city of New York 
or on a farm in Wisconsin. Each background contributes” 
something to the way in which men see God and there are al- 
most as many environments and backgrounds as there are 
men. There may be broad classifications but individuality 
is a most important part of human dignity. : 

God could still be All Powerful and All Knowing, yet if | 
He demands that all men see him through the eyes of Jesus 
or of any other man in order to be saved, then He is not 
Good. If God is not Good, then He is not worthy of wor- 
ship. So says this descendant of the Puritans. : 


Miss Borhek might be interested to investigate and see 
how closely the great religious leaders, teachers, and philos- 
ophers, of the world have agreed on the basic truths of life. 
Each interpreted these truths for the people of his day and 
in the light of the knowledge and science of his time. From | 
the works of all, words have been deleted which later theolo-— 
gists and moralists didn’t think they should have said. And 
to the record some words have been added. Unfortunately 
the life of Jesus and the record of his words has been subject 
to more squabbles in the name of orthodoxy than have the f 
words of most other teachers. Too often we have to feel his 
words because what we know he said or would have said is 
not in the record. We can do this because a thousand years. 
of tradition and teaching, in spite of its faults, have made 
the teachings of Jesus a very real part of our life’s blood. 

We, as Universalists, are interested in seeing God through 
the eyes of Jesus, of Mohammedan, of Confucius, of Buddha, 
of Abraham Lincoln, only that in so doing, we may see Him 
better through our own eyes. We wish to know God in our 
own time that we may have the wisdom, the courage, and 
the perseverance to use our talents and abilities, those great | 
gifts which God has given us and which we so often waste, 
for the benefit of all mankind. | 

We wish to build a church which the saints will join and 
lead, wherein the graduates of the school of experience will 
find a home and a happy, helpful fellowship, and where all 
together we will teach and educate all who wish to learn, that 
they may know and exercise the moral qualities of man. 


; Mrs. Hotpen S. Nicnotson 
Wrentham, Mass. 


% 
. 
TO THE SOCIAL ACTION COMMITTEE 
To rue Eprror: ; 
The Yale School of Alcohol Studies is responsible for this. 
statement: “The estimates coming from here are 3,000,000 — 
excessive drinkers including 750,000 alcoholics.” The Na- 
tional Education Association which is composed of some 
220,000 public school teachers publishes a pamphlet entitled 
“Shall I become a Drinker” in which alcoholism is termed 
‘the greatest health problem that the nation fails to attack 
systematically,” to say nothing of its menace as otherwise: 
a social problem. 
Yet our Social Action Commission, I think, does not even 
so much as mention drinking and the liquor traffic as a social 
problem in its otherwise splended Study Manual. 
Brethren, let us speak up! As James Russell Lowell says: 
“They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak; 
They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing, and abuse, 
Rather then in silence shrink 
From the truth they needs must think; 
They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three.” 
: Mortry R. Hartiey 
Clinton, ‘Illinois 
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Our Library Desk 


Tue RepirtH or THE GERMAN CHURCH. 
Stewart W. Herman, with an introduc- 
tion by Martin-Niemoller. Harper & 
Brothers. $2.50. _ 


4 Stewart W. Herman is well qualified 
to write on the Rebirth of the German 


“Church. For the last decade his life and 


work have been associated with the re- 
ligious life of Europe and particularly of 
Germany. Mr. Herman was pastor of 
theyAmerican Church in Berlin for some 
time before the war and active at confer- 
ences in Oxford in 19387 and Amsterdam 
in 1939. In 1945, Mr. Herman began 
his work with the World Council of 
Churches and has been close to the Ger- 
man church ever since, representing the 
World Council at the Treysa Conference 
of German churches. 


From his experience comes this book. 


Jt is a detailed study of the hisiory of 
the church under Hitler; how parts 
knuckled under to become one more 
supporter of the Nazi system; of how 
other elements became the “confessing 
church,” resistmg the most violent per- 
secution in devotion to their Christian 
ideals. Mr. Herman has painted a word 


- picture of what it meant to be a Chris- 


tian churchman under Hitler. But it 
is more than an epic of the past—it is 


' a vivid portrayal of conditions as they 


are at the present time. Accounts of 
life since surrender appear as stark re- 
ality to any who have seen defeated 
Germany. Mr. Herman explains in de- 
tail the: de-Nazification program of Mili- 
tary Government and shows how this 
program is at times defeating the very 
purpose for which it was planned. The 
point of the whole book, it seems to me, 
is to indicate what the church is doing 
to meet these awful conditions caused 
by the total collapse of the nation. 
Through it all runs a thread of daunt- 
Jess courage in the face of seemingly 
ifsutmountable obstacles, of the few 


“who know that probably they can’t do 


much but are determined that what they 
cardo, by the grace of God, they will do. 


Any minister who is at all interested 
in the Christian Church and what it is 


“up against in Europe ought, surely, to 


read this work. Any lay person who 


. would see Germany from the human 


oint of view, who would see what Mr. 
ohn Q. Public is faced with there, and 
who would gain some insight into the 
thoughts, the fears, and the whole mental 
outlook of the German people will find 
this book offers the stark reality as 
many of us have seen it. For all who 
would build a better world, lay and 
clergy, the challenge of the book is un- 
mistakable. 


Here we have an exceptionally clear 
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account of the lot of the average Ger- 
man in the present day. It is not 
whitewashed in favor of the Allied 
regime. When Allied control has failed, 
Mr. Herman does not hesitate to say so 
and, by the same token, he clearly indi- 
cates where they have succeeded. The 
book gives an amazingly accurate his- 
tory of the Christian Church under the 
heel of the Nazis; its story of life in 
Central Europe today ought to be part 
of the common knowledge of every 
thinking person. The account of the 
work being carried on by the churches 
in Germany might well serve as an 
inspiration to us in America. Mr. Her- 
man gives us an insight into the mind of 
the German of today, of its uncertainty, 
suspicion, and discouragement, which 
are bound to have profound effects upon 
the world in the days that he ahead. 


All of us are faced with this question, 
says the author: “Are we on the road 
to peace? . ... Good sense recommends 
that an occupying power guarantee to a 
vanquished nation, a minimum standard 
of life. There is only one alternative: 
Either the youth will die or it will sur- 
vive with hate in its heart, which inso 
facto carries with it dangers troublous 
to peace.” 


~ Despite its cumbersome style at times, 
I would highly recommend a study of 
this book. The mass of supporting data 
which is included becomes a bit tiresome 
at times and yet a brilliant style breaks 
through in other places as some picture 
of courage, of misery, or of conditions 
inside Germany is brought to our atten- 
tion. 


“The struggle of the German Church 
has only begun. A new beginning has 
been made, in fact, the church in Ger- 
many seems to have been reborn. But, 
will it live? That is a very pertinent 
question in a land where infant mortality 
rates have risen so high, and it is a 
question of fundamental importance not 
only to Germany but also to all— 
whether Christian or not—who must live 
on the same planet with Germany in 
these post-war years.” 


Rosert MiLuer 


Tur Re-piscovery oF THE OLD Trsra- 
ment. H. H. Rowley. Westminster 
Press. 320 pp. $3.00. 


This book is by the Old Testament 
scholar who is most active in publishing 
in Britain at the present time. For 
eight years, he taught Old Testament at 
Shantung Christian University, then in 
yarious colleges in Wales, and now is 
Professor of Semitic Languages and Lit- 


eratures in Victoria University, Man- 
chester, England. 

Professor Rowley develops the poten- 
tial theological aspects of the Old Testa- 
ment, searching for spiritual treasures 
and bringing them to light. He does 
not “belittle the work” of the historic 
criticism of the Bible, but asserts 
scholars have not gone far enough. He 
finds the glory of the Old Testament and 
its fruition in the New. He regards the 
former as “the preparation for Christ,” 
and stresses the dependence of the early 
church upon it. In contrast with most 
Old Testament scholarship, which he 
feels is merely “a study of religion,” he 
attempis to make his “a religious exer- 
cise.” 

The author is liberal in not finding 
predictions of Jesus among the prophetic 
writings. He does however find the pre- 
dictions of their expected individuals 
fulfilled in Jesus. On the other hand, 
there is much of the traditional theology. 
He regards the progress of the Old 
Testament not as the result of man’s 
increasing search after God, but as the 
result of the revelation of God to man. 


He believes in the doctrine of election, 


asserting that God “elected Israel to 
Salvation” at Sinai. He speaks of “the 
divine breaking into history” and again 
he states “all who refuse to allow any 
sacrificial significance to the Cross part 
company with the New Tesiament, as 
well as cut adrift from the Old.” 


There is an unusually interesting chap- 
ter on “Archeology and the Old Testa- 
ment.” In another, he gathers together 
“a fraction of the vast contribution of 
the Old Testament to the spirit and 
content of worship.” In spite of his 
occasional use of secondary passages as 
genuine, his chapter on the prophets 
gives one of the best summaries of that 
movement. It is good to see Rowley 
dissent from the view newly adopted 
today in certain quarters, that Moses 
was a monotheist. He holds the sound 
view that Second Isaiah was the first full 


monotheist. 

In a sense this is a story of the de- 
velopment of religious beliefs among the 
Hebrews and a chronicling of the power- 
ful effects produced by those beliefs. 
For use among adherents of the liberal 
church, one wishes this book had less 
of the old theological terms, which in- 
evitably carry with them a connotation 
of orthodoxy. Yet it is based on the 
best scholarship, and there is much in it 
that is liberal. In spite of its inade- 
quacies, it is perhaps the best book 
available on the message of Israel. 

Rotianp E. Wore 
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News of Churches and Church People 


Bells of Universalist Church Call 
Meriden Folk to Worship 


Marjorie C. Tower 


After the tall person of the Reverend 
George Wood had vanished from sight 
into the slender cylindrical, wooden col- 
umn containing the spiral stairs that 
lead to St. Paul’s Universalist Church 
tower, we placed our pocket-book and 
fur-piece on a chair and followed. As 
we passed the little windows casting rays 
of light on the steps, we thought of the 
young men who had, in turn, rung the 
chimes at the top of this circuitous as- 
cent, during the past fifty-four years. 

At last we stepped into the square 
room under the bell tower, from. which 
hung thirteen bell ropes. The ropes 
were attached, by means of leather belts, 
to wooden handles held in a frame. 
Above the frame a music rack held a 
hymnal turned to the next tune to be 
played. Intrigued, Mr. Wood pushed 
down the first lever to the left, produc- 
ing a deep “boom.” A note book in Ted 
Smith’s handwriting revealed that the 
note had been low B. The twelve re- 
maining bells were for middle E by half 
tones to E in the octave above. 

In this airy chamber, the bells have 
been rung for twenty minutes every 
Sunday morning for over half a century, 
except in the months of July and Au- 
gust. “O Come All -Ye Faithful” has 
chimed out at Christmas time when the 
chimer’s nose and heavily gloved fingers 
must have been blue with cold. 


James Gallagher, whose grandfather 
had been a minister of St. Paul’s, rang 
the chimes for years. My informant, 
Herbert Mills, treasurer of the church, 
told me that a Mr. Hyde succeeded him. 
Then Horace Doolittle, great-grandson 
of Isaac C. Lewis, donor of the chimes, 
played the bells for many years. Dr, 
Edward Smith, who is now assistant 
resident in Pathology at Yale Univer- 
sity, School of Medicine, son of Dr. and 
Mrs. David P. Smith, never missed: a 
Sunday for over fifteen years until he 
joined the Navy. For the past four 
years, Delmar Trout, son of the late 
minister of the church, has been at his 
post, whether the heat of the sun’s rays 
were converging on the tower in June, 
or a February blizzard was decimating 
the number of church-goers. 

Isaac C. Lewis, who once peddled 
Meriden pewter from a cart in towns 
all over New England, was one of the 
founders of the International Silver 
Company. As a millionaire it was his 
pleasure to present a set of chimes, 
costing between ten and fifteen thousand 
dollars, to St. Paul’s Church when it 
was constructed. The bells, made by 
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the Meneely Bell Company of Troy, 
N. Y., have hardly had to be repaired 
since. 

Gospel tunes, floating over the roofs 
of Meriden between ten and ten-thirty 
on Sunday mornings, lift the spirits. 
They make the path short for those 
ascending our East Main Street hill, 
and inspire those walking down our 
lovely thoroughfare to raise their eyes 
to the Hanging Hills, one of the most 
beautiful sky-lines in New England. 
They remind the faithful that this is 
church time. Meriden Record. 


INTERNATIONAL CHURCH 
EXTENSION BOARD TO SEND 
INVESTIGATORS TO JAPAN 
AND ENGLAND 

Important history is in the making! 
The International Church Extension 
Board which met in Rochester Novem- 
ber 22 and 23 voted to recommend to 
the Board of Trustees that two people 
be sent to Japan at the earliest possible 
date to evaluate the work done there in 
the past, to discover just What remains 
of our holdings and to recommend our 
policy for the future. It also suggested 
that two people be sent to explore the 
feasibility of starting new churches in 
England or on the European continent. 
The personnel was selected subject to 
the approval of the General Superintend- 
ent and will be announced upon their 
acceptance. Harry Cary, Chairman of 
T-GAEBS Ais contacting the State De- 
partment as to ways and means of 
securing passage and entrance into Ja- 
pan. In the meantime, there is an 
urgent need for food and medicine and 
Mr. Cary was instructed to proceed 
with the sending of gift parcels to Japan 
and Korea. If any of you have friends 
there, please send their names and 
addresses to H. M. Cary, 3380 A. South 
Wakefield Street, Arlington, Va., at 
once. There is only about three hun- 
dred and fifty dollars available for this 
purpose and contributions will be most 
welcome. 

It was voted that if at all possible 
the Chairman of the LC.E.B., or his 
delegate, be sent to the Foreign Mission 
Conference to be held at Buck Hill 
Falls, Pa., January 14-17, 1947. Miss 
Folsom will probably go as a representa- 
tive for the A.U.W. 

Two Chinese workers. are in this 
country for advanced study—Doctor Pi 
in Cleveland and Miss Hsuing at Cor- 
nell. The Board suggests to the Pro- 
gram Committee of the General Assem- 
bly, scheduled to meet in 1947, that 


these two people be invited as guest 
speakers, also that Doctor Peacock, 
minister of our Church in London, be 
brought to America for the same pur- 
pose. E 

A letter received from the Universalist 
Youth Fellowship requests that a series 
of three short pamphlets on Universal- 
ism be prepared, with translations into 
French and into Russian, which could 
be made available for distribution at 
the World Youth Festival next summer. 
The Board welcomes this constructive 
suggestion from our Youth Group and 
recommends positive action to put it into 
effect. 

The third section of the Church Plan 
Book was discussed at great length. 
This will soon be in your hands. 

It was voted to submit to the various 
organization boards a proposed amend- 
ment to the By-laws in connection with 
the status of the LCE.B. It is re- 
quested that action be taken by these 
boards so that it may be put in final 
form not later than May 1, 1947. 

I.C.E.B. members present were Harry 
Cary, Chairman, Rev. Donald Evans, 
Mrs. Gustav Jansson, Barbara Mosher 
and Mrs. L. B. Cartwright. Also pres- 
ent were Ida Folsom, substituting for 
Mrs. Springall, and Esther A. Richard- 


son, Secretary. 


FIRST SHIPMENT OF CLOTHING 
GOES TO HUNGARY 

Word comes from Carleton M. Fisher 
that the first shipment of clothing do- 
nated by Universalists and Unitarians 
has come from the warehouse in New 
York and been shipped to Hungary. 
Mr. Fisher, who is in process of getting 
his visas and permits to enter Hungary 
stresses the need for children’s clothing 
and funds for food. 

That Universalists are taking seriously 
their new and urgent relief assignment 
is evident from the fact that from No- 
vember 4 to December 4, 1946, fourteen 
hundred and seventy-six pounds of cloth- 
ing have been received at the New York 
warehouse for European Relief. Keep it 
coming» Increase the shipments and 
speed them on to the Universalist Col- 
lection Warehouse, 31 East 35th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. All special gifts of 
money for food should be sent to Emer- 
son Hugh Lalone, Chairman, Universal- 
ist Service Committee, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, Mass. 


DR. PARKHURST PREACHES 
AT COMMUNITY SERVICE 

The occasional sermon at the Oak 
Park, Illinois, Union Thanksgiving Sery- 
ice was delivered by the Reverend 
John Q. Parkhurst, pastor of Unity Uni- 
versalist Church. The service was held 
in the First Congregational Church. A 
large and_ representative congregation 
assembled for the service. 
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| THOUGHTS FOR TODAY 
by William Wallace Rose 


_ doily mental refreshment. Informal "shirt+ 
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ONLY MORE SURE 
by Daniel Smythe 
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A RELIGION FOR GREATNESS 
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A GIFT TO THE NATIONAL 
MEMORIAL CHURCH FROM 
’ DR. BALLOU ; 


The Universalist National Memorial 
Church has received one thousand dollars 
from Dr. Frank W. Ballou. In a letter 
to the Board of Management, Dr. Ballou 
states the gift is in memory of the late 
Catharine L. Ballou. The income is to 
be used to help with any of the activities 
of the church in which Mrs. Ballou was 
interested. Dr. Ballou refers to the de- 
voted and affectionate service of Mrs. 
Ballou and her brother James Knapp to 
the Universalist Church. 


FIRST UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
IN MEDFORD HOLDS 
ANNUAL FAIR 


~ # The Women’s Association of the First 
Universalist Church, Forest Street, Med- 
ford, Massachusetts, held its Annual 
Fair in the vestry on Wednesday, No- 
vember 6. 
’ The committee in charge was as fol- 
lows: Household and fancy goods, Mrs. 
Chester Polsey and Mrs. Gertrude Tur- 
mer; pot-holders, Mrs. L. D. Williams; 
‘aprons, Mrs. Dodge; handkerchiefs, Mrs. 
_ John Deering; towels, Mrs. Alfred Brad- 
ford; “white elephants,’ Mrs. Ernest 
Howland; candy, Mrs. George Richard- 
son and Mrs. Ralph Beattie; books, 
Eleanor Duncan; grabs, Junior High 
Mie, Ul. 

The Paul Revere Bell Ringers of Bed- 
ford, Mass., furnished an outstanding 
program of music in the evening. 
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HENRY R. ROSE HONORED 
BY FELLOW MASONS 


Rev. Henry R. Rose, D.D., a mem- 
ber for fifty years of the Free and 
Accepted Masons was honored by the 
Grand Lodge of Freemasons of New 
Jersey by the presentation of a Fifty 
Year Gold Button. The occasion took 
place in St. Johns Lodge of Freemasons 
in Newark, N. J. on the evening of 
November 20, 1946. Some three hun- 
dred Masons attended. Floyd J. Kilpat- 
rick, Right Worshipful Past Grand 
Master of New Jersey, came from Tren- 
ton to bestow the button. Dr. Rose has 
been Grand Chaplain of the Grand 
Lodge of New Jersey for six terms. 

Dr. Rose was made a Mason in Tran- 
quil Lodge No. 29 of Auburn, Maine on 
January 8, 1895 while minister of the 
Elm Street Universalist Church of that 
city. On accepting the pastorate of the 
Church of the Redeemer in Newark, he 
demitted to St. Johns Lodge No. 1 on 
January 17, 1900. 

In receiving the fifty year emblem, he 
said: “Freemasonry has grown in im- 
portance with me the longer I have 
been a member. It is a Fraternity which 
stands preeminently for three things: 
the universal brotherhood of man; lib- 
erty for man, woman and child, and 
religion in its broadest sense.” 


Religion 
Humanity 
Scientist 
Disillusioned 


world of selfish, suffering, aspiring 


ulating dialogues in this booklet. 


Candid Dialogues on Advent in Retrospect 


By BRAINARD F. GIBBONS 


Some of the Daily Headings 


“On a ship off Okinawa, after the invasion of Iwo Jima, a battle-worn officer 
—in brief rest periods—sat meditating on the meaning of Jesus’ advent into this 
humanity. That officer was Chaplain Brainard 
F. Gibbons, now ministering again to his parish in Wausau, Wisconsin. The result of 
Mr. Gibbons’ meditations appears in the strangely appealing and unusually stim- 
With daring imagination and dramatic flair, 
the author illuminates man’s soul so that through these conversations we see our 
own souls for what they are, battlegrounds of good and evil. 

There is stern realism and there is high hope and good courage in these pages. 
They make us look back to the Advent season in such a way that we will also 
look forward to a real advent of the Christ spirit in the world of tomorrow.” 


PRICE SCHEDULE 


LOCAL and DISTANT 


GREATER BOSTON 
SINCE 1832 


DR. WALTER H. MACPHERSON 
IN THE JOLIET UNIVERSALIST 
SAYS: 


“We keep referring to THe CurisTIAN 
Leaver because it is a challenge to all 
who read it to think in terms of Uni- 
versalism—i.e. to think ‘Wholesale’ in- 
stead of ‘Retail.’ ” 


Moralist 
Business 
Skeptic 
Gullible 
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Plus Postage 
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Dean Academy and Junior College 


Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a_ beautiful 
old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and 
girls working together under normal 
life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the High 
School and Junior College levels. 

Intensive review courses in prepara- 
tion for college entrance requirements 
in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major 
in Secretarial Science, Business, Com- 
mercial Art, Fashion Design, Medical 
Assistant, Medical Secretarial, Home 
Economics and Liberal Arts. 


Send for catalog. Specify which. 


WILLIAM C. GARNER 
Headmaster and President 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 


| ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 
Freedom and Fellowship 


Write for information 


DEAN J. M. ATWOOD 
CANTON, N. Y. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass, 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which otfers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access of all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma 
nent guests. 

During the summer months there are accom 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time, For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

For further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 

FRANK A. DEWICK, President 
For the Board of Managers 


rr 
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MEMORIALS TO THOMAS 
MONTGOMERY MARK 


The many Universalist friends of the 
late Thomas Montgomery Mark will be 
interested to know that a chapel is be- 
ing erected at Fort Island, Pearl Harbor 
in memory of Mr. Mark. Lieutenant- 
Commander Mark was chief Chaplain at 
Fort Island and died there February 2, 
1946. 

His widow, Mrs. Alice M. (Goss) 
Mark, was notified by the commanding 
officer of the Naval Air Station, Fort 
Island, Pearl Harbor, that the corner- 
stone of the edifice had been laid with 
fitting ceremonies October 7. 


The chapel is to be dedicated to Mr. 
Mark and for the principles for which 
he stood. The memory of the beloved 
Unitarian-Universalist minister was also 
honored by the class of 1916, Tufts Col- 
lege, from which he was graduated. The 
class appropriated $10,000 to create the 
Rev. Thomas Montgomery Mark Me- 
morial Lounge, a room which will be an 
adjunct of the college’s new library. It 
is dedicated in his honor and to the 
fostering of international friendship. 

A veteran of both World Wars, Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Mark served through- 
out World War I. He was called to the 
colors in World War II in 1943 and 
assigned as chief chaplain at the naval 
repair base at San Diego, Cal. Later 
he was sent to Fort Island, Pearl Har- 
bor, where his close contact with en- 
listed men and officers made him greatly 
respected and beloved. He died suddenly 
at Pearl Harbor. The naval chaplain is 
buried in Waterside cemetery. 

A native of Edinburgh, Scotland, Mr. 
Mark was one of three brothers who 
came to this country and entered the 
ministry. His brothers are the Rey. J. 
Nichol Mark of Arlington and the Rev. 
George A. Mark, who is pastor of Unity 
church, North Easton. Another brother, 
William S, Mark, a retired mining engi- 
neer, still lives in Edinburgh. 

Lieutenant-Commander Mark was ed- 
ucated in Meadville Theological School, 
Tufts College, from which he was gradu- 
ated in 1916, and Harvard University. 
Prior to World War I he was pastor for 
the ehurch, Manblehead 
Massachusetts. He then had a long pas- 
torate at the Hawes Memorial church 
South Boston, serving the parish twenty 
years before he accepted the call to the 
Marblehead Unitarian church. 


Universalist 


A clergyman with a keen sense of 
Mark 


was much in demand as a speaker, in 


humor, Lieutenant-Commander 
addition to carrying forwavd his eccle- 
siastical work. He belonged to Philan- 
thropic Lodge of Masons, Atlantic Lodge 


of Odd Fellows and Post 32, American 
Legion. 
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BOSTON 8 MASS: 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 
and Church Workers 


& 
Five $1000 Fellowships avail- 
able to aid college graduates 


in training for the ministry of 
the Universalist Church 


For information address: 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 


CHRISTENINGS 
Previously zteported. —........see 265 
Annisquama, “MLSS <a. gsect soca 4 
Minneapolis, Minti... 2oc.s oe + 
Philadelphia, Pa. (Restoration) ........ 3 
Saugus, IMASst ecient ose eee 3 
Woodsville, No Fx..ciwedhsheaeee 2 
Wonrcesters. MiaSs J isncttie aca 13 
294% 
NEW MEMBERS 
Previously ‘reported \2scdksncapteceaies 723 


Akron, Ohio 7 


Annisquam,” Mass. <..00..<0urceee I 
Barré, . Veruiont! sch ee A ee 20 
Clirtons: Ik an ae ee 10 
Ellisville, Gis. Pccxcxo eee g 
Kimstom, N.C. deuce 5 
Melrose, Massi(s.., ci.ccu chee eee 14 
Meriden, Conmiz oo8 ccc ete eae 2 
Minneapolis, Minn... .2..4c).cena ee + 
Saugns, Nass. {2.4 sue sen snd I 
Valley: Falls, Rt. Ttauccicna te ee 1 
Worcester, MisS<a..35- 40.055. ee 13 
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WANTED 
A copy of BOOK OF PRAYER by 
Dr. Charles Leonard. Write D. J. 
Brown, 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Le 
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BOOK CORNER 


Color Blind: A. White Woman Looks 
at the Negro, by Margaret Halsey. 
Simon and Schuster. $2.50. 


_ This is a startling title of a book that 
is one of the best in a number of good 
new books on the subject of Race Rela- 
tions. Written by a’ gifted humorist, 
this**book is in dead earnest. Miss 
Halsey records actual experiences in an 
interracial canteen during the war. 
The author emphasizes the two 
| greatest elements in race prejudice—the 
_economic factor, and sex fear typified by 
the,, question, “Would you like your 
: datghter to marry one?” During the 
four years she spent in serving as cap- 


Canteen, she tried to modify the 
prejudices of her associates. The letter 
she wrote explaining the policy of the 
Canteen against racial discrimination; 
and the letters she received both pro 
and con, are well worth reading. 

Her suggestions to citizens desiring 
to lessen race prejudice and discrimina- 
tion are practical and timely. She 
regards democracy as -a state impos- 
sible to attain until all citizens enjoy 
equal freedom of opportunity. 

Marcaret WINCHESTER 


This Is God’s World, by Mabel A. 
- Niedermeyer The Bethany Press. $.60. 
This little book is addressed to boys 
and girls of eight or nine years of age, 
somewhat in the style of the author’s 
earlier book, Then I Think of God. In 
six chapters, under such subjects as 
“We Afe God’s Helpers,” “Sharing 
What We Have,” “Giving Through 
Service,” the theme of property rights 
and obligations is treated. There are 
stories, poems, prayers and quotations 
from the Bible. Among the best are 
the story of how the farmer uses “crop 
rotation” to care for the soil on his 
farm, and the chapter showing rules of 
_ health, and the litany, “This Is God’s 
/ World.” 

This book will be useful for primary 
and junior classes, for the browsing 
table, or as a gift book. It builds atti- 
tudes of true stewardship so much 
needed today. 


“ 


MEE Ys, 


On Being Fit to Live With. Harry 
.. Emerson Fosdick. Harper and Bros. 
$2.00. 

These sermons, out of the fruits of a 
rich experience and ripe scholarship, are 
a# vital, effective application of the reli- 
gion of Jesus to the problems of our 
times and to the reader’s personal prob- 
lem of relating himself to the world in 
which he lives in such a way as to make 
his life count for the most and the 
best. 

Anyone reading these vital messages 
should himself become more “fit to 
live with’—and more fit to live! 

Cuinton A. Mouton 
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tain of junior hostesses at Stage Door 


PERSONALS 

Miss Emily Nelson, aged seventy-nine 
years, was given a party by the teachers 
of the church school of Nashua, New 
Hampshire recently in honor of her serv- 
ices as treasurer of the church school 
for twenty years. 


AT THINE ALTAR 


Edited by CHARLES A. WYMAN 


A compilation of prayers purposely kept simple in 
design, humble in the purpose of stimulating devo- 
tional prayers. 


“Here at last is a book of prayers that is not one-tracked in compilation. 
It can well serve the minister and layman alike on many occasions.” 
“ ‘At Thine Altar’ should be in the hands of every church leader.” 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE, 16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Do you know the answer? 


America? 


UNIVERSALIST CHURCHES. 


A few Chapter headings are— 

The Local Church—How it Functions 
The Minister—His Task 

Religious Education 

Finance and Investment 

Literature and Publicity 

Social Action 

Church Office and Records 

The Local Church 


Board of Trustees 


A limited edition is now 
READY—+ill in the blank and 


mail at once. $2.50 net. 


PARISH PRACTICE in UNIVERSALIST CHURCHES 


ROBERT CUMMINS — THE MURRAY PRESS 


Every minister needs a copy. Every church should own sufficient number of 
copies for use of and study by their leaders—standing committees—trustees—treasurers 
—church school superintendents—youth groups presidents. 

As complete a coverage as possible on organization, purpose, duties, responsibility 
of the total church. It should be studied by every person interested in the promotion 
and progress of Universalism and Universalist Churches. 


What is the organizational structure of the Universalist Church of America? 
What is the proper relationship) of local church to the Universalist Church of 


What really are'the duties of a trustee in a local church? 
What should the minister be expected to do? 

How can you organize a Couple’s Club—a Young Adult Club? 
How to plan and execute an Every Member Canvass? 


These and many more questions are answered in PARISH PRACTICE IN 


a single unit—incorporation—property—by-laws 


functions—organization—duties of officers 


The Rev. James W. McKnight is now 
settled as minister of the Marblehead, 
Ohio, Congregational Church. The 
church serves Lakeside, the famous as- 
sembly grounds, as well as Marblehead 


$1.50 


Public Relations 
Pitfalls 
Church papers 
Newspapers 
Sunday Bulletin 


The Small Church 
to make for efficiency 


ee he La eens 


Enclosed find [ ] check [ ] money order i 
Universalist Publishing House : 

16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. : 
eee ees ee ane 
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TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 


ee 


The People have 
been asking for 


PARISH 
PARABLES 


by 
Clinton Lee Scott 


$1.25 ea. 


The book is now ready. Brief, 
terse pointed lessons come from the 
broad pastoral experiences of the 
author. Written in an understanding 
way, PARISH PARABLES brings the 
parables of long ago up to modern 
days. You will find Of a Dream—Of 
the Man Who was Always Late—Of 
Finding Excuses—Of Being Offended 
—Of Sticking Out Necks—Of Gardens 
—Of Priorities, and many other sub- 
jects form the pattern of the book, 
Each page is a story in itself, 

Dr. Scott is the superintendent of 
Massachusetts Universalist Churches 
and formerly minister in Gloucester, 
Mass., Peoria, Ill., Dayton, Ohio, and 
Atlanta, Ga. The book is attractive 
in style and size, and one you will 
read and reread many times. 


THE MURRAY PRESS 
16 Beacon St., Boston 
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Obituaries 


HARRY E. ADAMS 

Harry Elmer Adams died Novevmber 13 
at his home, 64 Naples Road, Brookline, 
Massachusetts. He was born in Bethel, 
Vermont, January 4, 1873, son of William R. 
and Eudora (Davis) Adams. For the 
greater part of his life he was an active 
worker in the Universalist Church, in his 
early years in the church in Bethel, and 
later, when the family had moved to Brook- 
line after the father’s death, in the Beacon 
Church of Brookline. 

Mr. Adams is survived by three sisters 
and two brothers, Nellie M., Florence I. (for 
many years a member of the editorial staff 
of THe Curistr4n Leaver, Stella E., Wil- 
liam D., and Arthur A. Adams, all of Brook- 
line. 

Funeral services were held Friday after- 
noon, November 15, the Rev. Donald Loth- 
rop of Brookline officiating. 


BENJAMIN F. LEISER 


Benjamin Franklin Leiser, of South Bend, 
Indiana, passed away November 12, 1946, in 
Memorial Hospital, South Bend. 

He was a fuel oil salesman for the Refin- 
ers Oil Distributing Company, and a member 
of the Republican Men’s Club, in which he 
was active. He had made his home in South 
Bend for over forty years and had a host of 
friends in the vicinity. 

Mrs. Leiser is State President of the As- 
sociation of Universalist Women in Indiana, 
and a member of the Galveston, Indiana, 
Universalist Church. 


WILLIAM B. LOWE 


William B. Lowe of Detroit, Michi- 
gan, a subscriber to THE CHRISTIAN 
Leaper for over forty years and a 
leader among Detroit newspaper men, 
died August 3, after a long illness. He 
was seventy-five. 

Mr. Lowe began his newspaper work 
with the Detroit Journal in 1892 and 
moved steadily up, becoming general 
manager of the paper. 

In 1917, he transferred to the Detroit 
Free Press as advertising counsellor, 
soon being appointed managing director, 
which place he filled until 1940, when 
illness forced his retirement. He was 
a famous golfer and bowler and had 


been president of the Detroit Golf 
Club and an active member of the 
Grosse Pointe Country Club. He is 


survived by his wife, the former Ger- 
trude Merrill, and by one daughter, 
Mrs. William J. Chesbrough, and by 
four grandchildren. 

Editorially, the Detroit Free Press 
said, “His ethical code was rigid and 
unbend:ng. In that, he contributed 
largely to the tradition of our city of 
newspaperdom. Always a kindly, con- 
siderate man, he never sought the spot- 
light and was happiest when he could 
serve without personal recognition.” 


ARTHUR W. TARBELL : 


Arthur W. Tarbell, 74, dean emeritus of 
Carnegie Institute of Technology and author 
and lecturer, died November 25 at the Cape 
Cod Hospital, Hyannis. Dean Tarbell was 


one of the leaders in the revival of the . 


Chatham Universalist Church. 


Born in the Jamaica Plain district of Bos- 
ton, Dean Tarbell had made his home in 
Chatham since his retirement from Carnegie 
Tech in 1938. Previously he spent his Sum- 
mers in the Cape Cod town:! : 

He was graduated from Newton High 
School in 1891, and Harvard University in 
1895. He worked as a magazine editor im 
Boston from 1896 to 1908 when he went to 
Carnegie as secretary to the president. He 
later was appointed registrar and in 1918, 
dean of men. 


Dean Tarbell was author of “Cape Cod 
Ahoy!” “A Story of Carnegie Tech,” and 
“T return to Cape Cod.” 

He leaves a wife, Edith; a son, Donald K. 
Tarbell of Waban; two daughters, Mrs. 
Richard Wiley of Arlington, Va., and 
Sally W. Tarbell of Newton Center, two sis- 
ters, Mrs. George H. Young of Newtonville 
and Mrs. Joel W. Colby of Goffstown, N. H. 


Funeral services were held November 27 in 
the Doane and Beale funeral parlors. Com- 
mittal services were held at Forest Hills 
Cemetery, Boston. 


FIRST PARISH, MALDEN, 
MASSACHUSETTS 


October 27 was observed in the First 
Parish in Malden, Mass., Universalist, 
as “Every - Member - Present Sunday.” 
That afternoon, seventy-five members of 
the Parish attended the Massachusetts 
State Rally in the Cambridge Church, 
and members of the choir and Choral 
Club participated in the singing by the 
massed choirs. Sunday, November 8, 
was observed as All Souls’ Sunday, 
and November 10, as Armistice Sunday, 


with Malden Post 69 of the American® 


Legion as guests. Also on that day, the 
annual Every - Member- Canvass was 
launched, continuing the next two weeks 
through Thanksgiv:ng Sunday, Novem- 
ber 24. 

The Church School staff held its open- 
ing meeting October 10, when the new 
superintendent, George O. Darling, met 
his staff for the first time and spoke 
briefly on the value of team work. 
Curriculum was discussed, as well as 
ways and means of promoting the gen- 
eral program of the school. It was 
pointed out that the gain in enrollment 
for the past two years had averaged 
thirty-five, and in an effort to increase 
this average, a concerted attempt will 
be made to reach unchurched children 
during the 1946-47 season. In planning 
future meetings of the staff, a minimum 
amount of time will be devoted to busi- 
ness, with the emphasis upon the educa- 
tional program, and an opportunity to 
hear denominational leaders. Refresh- 
ments followed the meeting. 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSALIST 
ALLIANCE ANNIVERSARY 


On Wednesday, the thirteenth of 
November, the Universalist Women’s 
Alliance of the Metropolitan District 
observed the fiftieth anniversary of its 
founding at a celebration at the Hotel 
Bristol in New York. In the midst of 
this era of shortages and uncertain 
prices) and under the shadow of a threat- 
ened transit strike, seventy-five women 
of the area came together to partici- 
pate in the birthday party of the Alli- 
ance. Handicapped by a strike among 
its waiters, the management of the hotel 
stogdby its commitment, members of 


its operating staff took over, and a deli- 


cious luncheon was served to the assem- 
bled guests. Surely, the observance of 
its fiftieth birthday was not the least of 
the accomplishments of the Alliance in 
its half century of existence! 

Two charter members were present 
for the occasion, Mrs. Horace E. Fox of 
the-Church of the Divine Paternity, and 
Ella B. Van Buren, of the old Church 


‘of the Eternal Hope. Past presidents 


Emma F. Pendle. 


served as hostesses at the luncheon, 
those present being Mrs. Clarence E. 


Duke, Mrs. Wallace M. Powers, Mrs. 


George F. Wilder, Mrs. Elbert Payne, 
Mrs. George A. Friedrich, Lois Pinney 
Clark, Mrs. Harry F. Kussmaul, and 
' Music was provided 
by Alma Milstead, soloist of the Church 
of the Divine Paternity, accompanied by 
Grace Adams Kelly, church organist. 
Mrs. George A. Friedrich as toast- 
master for the celebration spoke of her 
years of association with the Alliance, 
offered congratulations to the member- 


job is “to keep glad in their duties, to 
care for those within the home, to care 
for those without, and never, never to 
quit.” 

In speaking of the situation abroad, 
Mrs. Brooks said that “the story of want 
and deprivation is not yet over. We 
are becoming more and more one 
world, and the germ of what we do 
today will determine the future.” 

“Present valor” is what is needed, she 
said, and cited the glory of Dunquerque 
when littl men, unknown men, com- 
bined their efforts and brought an army 
back. 

For the Allience birthday observance, 
she brought the message that goodness 
of the past is a splendid thing, goodness 
planned for the future is of great impor- 
tance, but goodness of the present is the 
thing which is of the most consequence. 

Mrs. Harry C. Winslow of Floral Park 
was chairman of arrangements for the 
anniversary celebration, and to her and 
her splendid committee go full credit for 
a remarkably successful and wholly en- 
joyable occasion. 


AKRON OLD 
HOME SUNDAY 


The forty-first Old Home Sunday was 
held Oct. 18 at Akron, Ohio. The min- 
ister, Rev. Lawrence Wesley Abbott, 
spoke on, “Why go to the Liberai 
Church” at the Worship Service; and 
was assisted in the service by the Mod- 


erator of the Church, Rev. Albert I. 
Spanton, Litt. D. and Rev. Donald King 
Evans, a member of the Church and 
State Superintendent of Ohio. Seven 
new members were received! 
Immediately after service, a luncheon 
was served in the Sunday School rooms. 
As soon as the tables were cleared the 
Annual Parish Meeting was held with 
encouraging reports being given by all 
officers of the various organizations. 
Newly elected officers are: James Jack- 
son (Assistant Editor of Akron Beacon 
Journal) as moderator; Evelyn Gardner 
as Secretary and Clerk; Trustees for 
three years; Mrs. E. G. Gates, Fred Van 
Osdall, Melvin Williams. Treasurer, Dan 
S. Myers; Collector, Henry O. Newman. 
A very newsy letter was read from 
Dr. George Cross Baner for over thirty 
years minister at Akron, and now serv- 
ing Santa Paula, California. It was 
voted to send a telegram to Dr. Baner. 
At 2:30 came the Installation Service 
for the new minister. Participating were: 
Rey. Franklin Minck, Rev. John Flint, 
Rey. Donald Evans, Mr. Albert Hibbs, 


Rev. William Robinson, Dr. Everett 
Baker, Dean Albert Spanton. 
Luncheon committee: Mrs. Charles 


Garrett, Mrs. Henry Newman, Mrs. G. 
F. Alexander, Dr. Internoscia, Dean 
Spanton. 

~The Akron church services went on 
the air for the month of November, 
1590-WAKR, 11 to 12 Sunday mornings. 


Another Prentice-Hall Triumph! 


ship on its splendid record of achieve- 
ment, and presented the speakers. 

Mrs. Benjamin B. Hersey, Alliance 
President, presented the charter mem- 
bers, who were greeted with enthusiastic 
applause by a standing audience, imtro-) 
duced the past presidents of the organ- 
ization, and gave a history of the fifty 
years just completed. 

Mrs. Seth Rogers Brooks of Washing- 
tor, D. C., was the speaker for the oc- 
casjon. It was altogether suitable that 
Mrs. Brooks should be the guest of 
honor on’ this day, as members of Dr. 
Brooks’ family, including his mother 
“and two aunts, were very active in the 
organization of the Alliance, and retain- 
ed their interest in it throughout the 
years. Dr. Brooks’ mother, was an early 
president of the association, and his 
aunt, Mrs. Seth Rogers Abrams, served 
as its first recording secretary and later 
as its president. Another aunt, Mary 
Elizabeth Spencer, held the office of 
treasurer for a period of time. 

In her address, Mrs. Brooks spoke of 
the importance and the duties of women 
in the world of to-day. She quoted 
Lady Redding, who was the head of the 
Voluntary Services in England during 
the war, and who said that women’s 
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A novel of destiny, BARABBAS 
will be read, talked about, preached 
about, quoted for months to come. 
The story of Barabbas, the thief, 
whom the crowd chose in pref- 
erence to Jesus. Barabbas went 
on his way of violence while Jesus 
went to the Cross. Emery Bekessy 
had the collaboration of the Bib- 
lical historian, Andreas Hemberger 
of Austria. 

Mr. Wyman, reviewing BAR- 
ABBAS says: “Emery Bekessy 
_.. causes Barabbas to appear in 
a sort of Robin Hood role. . . until 
he thinks in terms of being con- 
queror .. .” ‘From that point 
_.., the clashing philosophies of 
on one hand, and violence on the 


good will, brotherhood ... 
other, run to the end.” 
“Barabbas will stand on its own merits as being historically 
sound in certain factual material and being a well written, 
cleverly constructed, easily read novel of high quality.” 


Order your copies from 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 8,. Mass. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A History of Unitarianism: Socianism and 
Its Antecedents, Earl Morse Wilbur, 7. 
All Souls at the Cross Roads, Cornelius 
Greenway, 465. 

‘Christ and Man’s Dilemma, George A. Butt- 
rick, 336. 

Dating the Past: An Introduction to Geo- 
chronology, Frederick E. Zeuner, 419. 

Eternal Youth: A Collection of Green 
Mountain Verse, Owen Redington Wash- 
burn, 440. 

Faith Through Reason, Charles and Bertie 
G. Schwartz, 392. 

Foundations of Reconstruction, Elton True- 
blood, 120. 

Freedom’s Farm, Josephine Young Case, 375. 

‘Great Christian Books, Hugh Martin, 559. 

Home is a One Way Street, William Hey- 
linger, 69. 

Journal From My Cell, Roland De Pury, 
559. 

Last Reprieve, Edwin McNeill Poteat, 559. 

New Perspectives of Peace, A Symposium, 
Edited by George B. de Hussar, 69. 

Once There Was A Little Boy, Dorothy 
Kunhardt, 336. 

Peace of Mind, Joshua Loth Liebman, 156. 

Pioneers of Peace Through Religion, Charles 
S. MacFarland, 465. 

Roses for Mexico, Ethel Cook, 419. 

Sibby Botherbox, Mabel Leigh Hunt, 120. 

Successful Letters For Churches, Stewart 
Harral, 442. : 

The Autobiography of William Allen White, 
215. 

The Beacon, Sara Ware Bassett, 440. 

The Christian Heritage in America, George 
Hedley, 440. 

The Christian 
Tigner, 248. 

The Church in Our Town, Rockwell C. 
Smith, 92. 

The Great Divorce, C. S. Lewis, 248. 

The Inner Victory, Charles E. Park, 248. 

The Lance of Longinus, Prince Hubertus zu 
Loewenstein, 69. 

The Rebirth of the German 
Stewart W. Herman, 587. 

The Re-discovery of the Old Testament, 
H. H. Rowley, 587. 

The Resurrection of Christ, A. Michael 
Ramsay, 559. 

The Spiritual Gospel, W. A. Smart, 120. 

The Story of Lee Ling, Eleanor Frances 
Lattimore, 120. 

The Street, Ann Petry, 120. 
The Supremacy of Israel, Samuel A. B. 
Mercer, 92. 7 
The Wall Between, Elsie Oakes Barber, 424. 
This One Is On The House, Louise Dyer 
Harris, 419. 

Undiscovered Country, Raymond J. Baug- 
han, 520. 

Visual Aide in the Church, William L. Rogers 
and Paul H. Vieth, 370. 

When Life Gets Hard, James Gordon Gilkey, 
92. 3 


Where Do People Take Their Troubles? Lee 
R. Steiner, 92. 


Young People’s Prayers: Religion and Work 
in Life, Perey R. Hayward, 248, 


Your Problem—Can It Be Solved? Dwight 
J. Bradley, 69. 


CITATIONS 


Killam, Robert Dyer, $19. Parkhurst, John 
Queen, 319. 
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Pattern, Hugh Stevenson 


Church, 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Adams, Frank D., 353, 452, 500. Allen, 
Devere, 62, 114, 314, 358, 431. Andrews, 
Susan M., 216. Arms, William J., 142, 234, 
451. Atwood, John Murray, 106. 

Barber, Elsie Oakes, 240. Barber, Robert 
H., 233. Beach, Joseph W., 531. Bissell, Flint, 
189, 552. Booth, A. Lynn, 575. Bosworth, 
Roger D., 284. Brooks, Corinne H., 108. 
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‘88, 63, 427. Bucke, Emory S., 259, 506. 


Cartwright, Louis B.,138. Christian, Shel- 
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109, 142, 211. 

Dick Robert, 285, 315. Dulles, John Fos- 
ter, 85. 
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401. 
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Dana E., 40, 242, 243, 245, 328, 416, 475. 

Lalone, Emerson Hugh, 181, 192, 209, 235. 
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C., 247. Livsey, Stella Morse, 530. 

MacLean, Angus H., 165, 497. Manning, 
Stanley, 116, 118, 321, 435. McGinness, 
Mason F., 326, 579. Miles, Edson R., 6. 


Mulford, Jeannette, 108. 
Nichols, Leslie C., 454. 


Olson, Carl H., 107. Osborne, Clifford H., 
429. Oxnam, Bishop G. Bromley, 115, 378. 

Parker, George L., 184. Parker, Samuel F., 
140. Peacock, Arthur, 553. Petrie, John C., 
310. Pierce, Ellis E., 88, 281, 317, 359, 379, 
408. Postma, Ann, 377. 

Ratcliff, John M., 86, 112. Reamon, Ells- 
worth C., 116, 164, 309. Reynolds, Quentin 
W., 306. Robbins, Wallace, 329. Robinson, 
Clement F., 141. Robinson, J. Albert, 139. 
Rodehaver, Myles W., 481. Rose, David D., 
158, 244. Rose, William Wallace, 88, 322. 
574. Saadah, Mounir, 528. Scott, Clinton Lee, 
18, 61, 117, 186, 483. Sheil, Bernard J., 16. 
Shepard, Sheldon, 291, Skinner, Clarence 
R., 57, 521, 549. Spoerl, Dorothy Tilden, 
578. Stassen, Harold E., 267. 

Thayer, Phillips L., 11. Tucker, Bishop 
Henry St. George, 143. 

van Schaick, Jr., John, 107, 166, 188, 186, 
215, 320, 576. Villaume, William J., 162. 


Wallace, Henry A., 59. Ward, Lyman, 428. 
Wayne, Nancy, 382. West, Rosalie A., 525. 


Wolfe, Rolland Emerson, 183, Wood, John 
E., 477. 


Ziegler, Albert F., 9, 473, 505. 
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CHURCH ANNIVERSARIES & 

Brooklyn, N. Y., 95. Clinton, Ill, 126. a 
Providence, R. I., 187. Rochester, N. Y., 47. 

Rockport, Mass., 147. Stafford, Conn. 24 
National Memorial Church, Washingto: 

DAC AT 

CONFERENCES , 

Connecticut Mid-Year Conference, 555. 

Fall ‘Conference, Philadelphia, Pa., 384. In- ~ 
terdenominational Conference, A. U. W., 388 


Massachusetts, 535. Topanga, Calif, A. U. 
W., 388. : 


CONVENTIONS S 3 

Alabama, 386. Connecticut, 332. Georgia, | 
484. Indiana, 555. Indiana, A. U. W., 484. 
Massachusetts, A. U. W., 292. New Hamp- 
shire, 555, Maine, 581, North Carolina, ool 
New York, 582, Ohio, 380, Pennsylvania, 
330, Rhode Island, 331, Wisconsin, 555. 


INSTALLATIONS 
Boyd, Ralph Pierre, 150. Carter, H. Stew- 
art, 127. Cate, Weston Atwood, 563. Domas, 
Isaiah J., 563. Seaburg, Carl Gerrard, 47. 
Ward, Melvin Nash, 124. Wood, George H., 
198. Wood, John Easterly, 512. Wyman, 
Gerald K., 536. 


INSTITUTES : 

Church Workers, 295. Interdominational 
Relations, 342. Shelter Neck, 385. Summer 
Institutes, 388. . 


OBITUARIES 
Adames, Harry E., 592 
Adams, James S., 202. 
Allen, Mrs. Ethel M., 270. 
Allen, Mrs. Samuel, 227. 
Blinn, Martha Electa, 369. 
Brooks, John I Brooks, 514. 
Canfield, Mary Grace, 392. : 
Carson, Luvilla B., 71. ’ 
Cheney, Rev. Almira L., 127. 
Clark, George M., 27. 
Coffin, Mrs. Mary B., 564. 
Colvin, Helen M., 465. 
Corlett, Mrs. Evelyn C., 21. 
Couden, William, 222. 
Crumpton, Henry T., 27. 
Cummins, John Cary, 417. 
Dillon, Mrs. Mary E., 465. 
Emery, Maria Betsey, 272. 
Folsom, Josephine B., 123. ‘ 
French, Mrs. Thaddeus H., 227. 
Friend, Robert, 73. 
Giles, Charles Foster, 27. 
Gregory, Mrs. Samuel M., 151. 
Hewitt, Richard, 4. 
Hosmer, Jane Ferris, 127. 
Hoyt, Priscilla Ferguson, 368. 
Jenks, Mrs. Stella M., 419. 
Jones, Ralph M., 439. 
Kapp, Capt. Walter B., 224. 
Leiser, Benjamin F., 592. 
Lewis, Marcus W., 223. 
Mark, Thomas Montgomery, 590. 
McGregor-Reid, Dr., 417. 
McInnis, Peter John, 564. 
Miller, Frank Waggener, 250. 
Miller, Willard Herbert, 417. 
Milligan, Alzina M., 564. 
Moon, Mrs. David P., 202. 
Parsons, Fay C., 489. 
Perkins, Harriet N., 369. 
Powers, Carrie Lillian, 227. 
Priest, Ward C., 46. 
Quimby, S. Bessie, 299. 
Randall, Mrs. Mary Dole, 274. 
Randall, William, 274. 
Ratcliffe, William L., 99. 
Ricketts, Charles L., 491. 
Ricketts, William Carlisle, 346. 
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tevens, James Strong, 223. 
towell, Carl N., 49. 
arbell, Arthur W., 592. 
ownsend, Dr. Harry Eben, 17. 
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ose, Mrs. Ezekiel, 50. 
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arner, George P., 368. 
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nO ORDINATIONS 
Lautiat, Nathaniel Page, 96. McKinney, 
arle Thomas, 491. Munson, Keith Clinton, 


391. Webb, Theodore Aihert 96. 
| 
| Ceiba VIVIAN T., STORIES 


Character, 577. Helpful Emma, 188. Miss 
Chop and Chane 65. Sarah and the Zoo, 


177. Spelling, 87. The Blots, 16. The 
Strangers in the Church, 260. 
POETRY 


A Child Cried, Herbert R. Whiting, 533. 

Failure, Samuel J. Beers, 46. 

Family Solidarity, Leland Foster Wood, 220. 

Have You Forgotten? Emerson Hugh La- 
lone, 305. 

Let Wonder Hold the Door, 
‘“Baughan, 573. 

On the Lackawanna Limited, Emerson Hugh 
Lalone, 283. 

One World, Ruth B. Van Deusen, 345. 

The Innocents, 1946, Sean Herron, 575. 

The Night Cometh, William Couden, 268. 

This Precious Cloth, Carleton M. Fisher, 166. 

Winter’s Night, Max Kapp, 91. 


THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
OF AMERICA 
Board of Trustees Meet, 321. Churches 
Entitled to Delegate Representation, Akron, 
Ohio, 203. For Missions We Need a Com- 
mittee Not A Board, 142. Prominent Lay- 
men Discuss Pension Proposal of the Coun- 
cil of Superintendents, 137. Universalists In 
Akron, 209. We Move in New Directions, 
Robert Cummins, 211. 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
OHIO 
) Akron General Assembly, 235. A. U. W. 
Akron, Ohio, 240. Highlights of General As- 
sembly, 116, 
THE _UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING 
HOUSE 
Réport of the Manager-Treasurer, 288. 


Raymond G. 


John Murray Calendar 
. for 1947 


| Beautiful photography and attrac- 
tive style make this Calendar a gift 
/ item to give for Christmas. Good 
| to use on the desk or hang on the 
wall. 


| Send——_John Murray Calendars 
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Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


December al, 1946, 


FAMILY NIGHT AT 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Family Night was observed in the 
First Universalist Church of Portland, 
Me., Friday, November Ist. For some 
time, the minister and leaders of the 
church had felt the lack of unity amid 
diversity. There were several active 
organizations, but no events which 
brought the whole constituency together 
into one group. So, this occasion was 
the first of a series. 

Family Night was announced six 
months in advance and kept before the 
people continually. Ann Postma was 
the attraction. To stimulate attend- 
ance, a new device was used. ‘There 
was a reasonable top price for the 
dinner which was charged for one per- 
son: for a couple the charge was a little 
less; for a family of three, still lower; 
the largest family group was the guest 
of the church. 

The people responded numerically 
and enthusiastically. They gathered at 
5:80 and enjoyed hymn singing in the 
church. At 6:30, they marched into the 
dining room and sat down to an excellent 
repast. At the head table were the 
moderator, representatives of the board 
of deacons, the executive board, the 
state superintendent, the minister, Mrs. 
Hawkes, Mrs. Hoyt, and Ann Postma. 


During the meal, Dr. Hoyt spoke of 
affairs in the church, and announced 
coming events. At 7:30, the parents 
and other adults went up into the 
church for the address while the children 
gathered in the parlors for their special 
motion picture program which was pro- 
vided by Douglas Hammett. Of course, 
Ann Postma captivated all of us. Pres- 
ent, were delegations from Biddeford and 
Messiah-All Souls of Portland. At 8:30, 
all was over and parents went happily 
home with their children. The largest 
family group numbered six: Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward McLaughlin and_ their 
children. Mrs. McLaughlin was Thelma 
Johnson, formerly of our church in Wal- 
tham. Mrs. John W. Turner made the 
whole affair possible by taking charge of 
the dinner. The young women of the 
Guild served as waitresses. 


UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, 
MILFORD, MASS. 


New life and interest are showing 
themselves in all departments of the 
Milford church, An _ organization of 
thirty very representative men, headed 
by Arthur D. Hill, and pledged to the 
good of the cause, is very promising. 


The ladies of the parish have modern- 
ized the kitchen and have recently spent 
one thousand dollars for new equipment. 
Attendance at the church school has 
stepped up over one hundred per cent. 
A new R.C.A. sound projector is being 
bought for the general use of the parish. 


The Rev. Luther G. Morris is the 
minister of the Milford Church. 


At a time when 
our spirits need 
that lift above the grind of everyday 
living, the author of PEN GRINS 
and MORE PEN GRINS gives us 
96 pages of 


“THIS ONE IS ON THE 
HOUSE”’ 
$1.00 


A book of light, humorous verse, for 
which Mrs. Harris is famous, it takes 
us from that moment, when we for- 
got the door key, through the house 
on a hilarious tour. Yet there are 
moments of memory when the lump 
will come in your throat. 


Illustrated by George Rock 
Just the book for.a gift. 


MURRAY PRESS 


16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, Mass. 


SIDEWALK SERMON 


What is religious worship 
Is it merely church ritual 
Formal worship means little 
Unless it imspires the mind 


Stretches the soul on tiptoe 
Reaching up to its Creator 


WORSHIP THUS! 
Brainard F. Gibbons 


THE 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 


Devoted in peace as in war 
to the preparation of young 
men and women for positions 
of leadership and responsibil- 
ity in government, business, 


and the professions, with 
especial consideration for 
veterans. 


Evucene Garrett BEWKES : 
President 
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Crackling 


A young hillbilly had just been 
brought into court for. badly wounding 
another hillbilly with a hunting knife. 
His grizzled old father stood on the 
courthouse steps with some of his cronies 
and mourned the sentence passed on the 
younger man. 

“Don’t know whar that young ‘un 
gits his meanness,” he said: “You take 
me, I never in my life stuck a knife in 
anybody—not deep, anyhow.” 


* * * 


A Kansas cyclone hit a farm house 
just before dawn one morning. It lifted 


the roof off clean, picked up the bed on 
which the farmer and his wife slept, and 
set it down on the back forty so gently 
the bed covers weren’t even disturbed. 

The wife was crying softly. “Don’t 
be seared, Mary,” her husband said 
comfortingly, “we’re not hurt.” 

Mary continued to cry. Again the 
farmer consoled her: “Don’t ery, Mary. 
You don’t need to be scared now.” 

“I’m not scared,” Mary responded 
between sobs, “I’m just happy ’cause 
this is the first time in 14 years that 
we've been out together.” 

* * * 


While visiting a country school, the 


PREN TICE-HALL presents... 


by 
Natalie’ Shipman 
and 


Gurdon Saltonstall Worcester 


$2.50 


rR. AND Mrs. WORCESTER in 
M this novel tell with sym- 
pathy and deep understanding 
of motive the story of a woman 
in danger of becoming an alco- 
holic and the solution of her 
problem. 


With subtlety and a preception 
of character, the authors build 


the story of Elly Landon’s effort to please her austere, schol- 
arly father with academic brilliance, to be as beautiful and 
glamorous as her stepsister Margot and to earn her hushand’s 
love and trust. The story maintains a high level of interest, 
accepting no false answers but facing every climax squarely. 


That Elly’s solution is an old 


one takes nothing from its sig- 


nificance or even its originality. Readers will find this a story 


full of deepest satisfaction. 


Tear off and mail 
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copies PERCHANCE TO DREAM at $2.50 
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Boston 8, Massachusetts 


inspector for the district became 
noyed at the noise being made in 
next room. Angrily he opened the doo 
reached in among the loud-speakin 
students and grabbed the loudest talk 
by the coat collar. He dragged him int: 
the other room and stood him in a co 
ner. “Now,” he said, “be silent an 
stay there.” 

A few minutes later a small boy stue 
his head in the room. “Please, sir,” h 
said, “may we have our teacher bae 
now?” —Boston Glob 


Preacher: 
brings the greatest comfort? 
Back Row: An acquittal. 

—Dictap 


* * * 


aaa 


Politics makes some _ strange 
fellows, but most of them get used t 
the same bunk pretty quickly. 


N otices 


ANNUAL MEETING, DOOLITTLE 
HOME FOR AGED PERSONS, INC. 


The Annual Meeting of the Doolitt 
Universalist Home for Aged Persons, 
will be held at the Home, corner of B: 
and Bird Streets, Foxboro, Mass. on 
fourth Wednesday in January, January 
1947 at 2 o'clock. 


ap peme 


Karuertne C. Bo 
Clerk and Asst. Tr 


CALENDAR OF UNIVERSALIST 
SABBATH SCHOOL UNION 
MEETINGS 


Sunday, January 26, Brotherhood Day 
Grove Hall. “4 

Wednesday, February 19, joint meeting = | 
the Unitarian Sunday School Union at West 
Somerville Universalist Church. Dr. Robert 
Taylor, visiting Professor of Religion from 
the University of Southern California, now 
teaching at Boston University School of 
Theology, speaker. Subject “Religion in the 
Home.” : 


Sunday, April 20, meeting to be an 
nounced. | 


Wednesday, May 14. Annual meeting at 
Wakefield. Rev. Carl Voss of Rutland, Ver- 
mont, speaker for the evening. | 


Amy Linpssy 
; 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


License renewed, George J. W. Pennington. 

License renewed, Gordon G. Newell. 

Transferred from Vermont jurisdiction, 
Howard D. Spoerl. 


Transferred from Vermont jurisdiction, 
Dorothy T. Spoerl. 
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